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EF, «=. though we may, for the most part, be unconscious to its func- 
tioning, the Federal Government is a most fundamental force, 
shaping and conditioning life for all of us. If we lose our confi- 
dence in, belittle and restrict our Federal agencies, we limit their 
capacity to serve our needs. At no time in our nation’s history was 
good government more indispensable than now. At no time have 
governmental issues so directly affected problems of life and work 
for all. Of foremost importance to each are those representatives 
elected by the people to constitute the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to formulate national policies. Upon the wisdom and vision 
of these persons depends the ability of our nation collectively to dis- 
cern the needs of our citizens and to determine how best to provide 
the required service. 

There is nothing mysterious about government 
The Coming Election oor its techniques. It is an agency for coordi- 

nating action upon matters of collective con- 
cern. The executive and legislative functions are delegated to repre- 
sentatives of our choosing. It is concerned with the problems of living 
together, our intercourse with the peoples of other nations, collectively 
and as individuals. Practical principles are as simple as the facts of life. 
When they are befogged and complicated, it is because some one has 
been trying to divert policies from the purpuse of collective service to 
a special process that will give special privilege to f few. 
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The United States and all other countries are confronted with 
emergency situations more dangerous than war. We have to conquer 
abnormal powers that threaten institutions created by centuries of ex- 
perience. The key to this situation is providing men and women with 
an opportunity to earn the necessaries of life. The problem is an ele- 
mental one. Progress in solving it has meant progress in civilization. 
We must again solve it for our ten and one-half millions of unemployed 
persons in the United States. 

At present it is not possible to solve this problem by normal 
methods. Individual employers and companies are unable to move 
against the world-wide drift. Upon the Federal Government rests 
responsibility for finding how to make jobs available and having the 
program carried out. 

The pressing question to put to every candidate who asks to be 
elected to membership in our Federal Government is, How do you 
propose to make it possible for all to have jobs? The reply to this 
question should decide whether the candidate deserves the confidence 
of the voters in the coming elections. 


Responsibility We are in the midst of a serious breakdown 

of our economic organization. Our big in- 
dustrialists and masters of finance have been in control. They have 
been the real rulers of American life. The power that opportunity 
gave them was used to increase their own possessions and to build up 
control over others. Captains of industry have followed faithfully the 
adventurous, ruthless practices of captains who carried the black flag. 
Because their strong hands have gripped possessively the products of 
other peoples’ toil, they have established one law for those that have 
and another law for those that have not. Those who controlled jobs 
established their authority over those who worked and controlled the 
distribution of returns from joint work. By asserting their ownership 
of capital reserves, they reduced the amount that could be used to pay 
wages. Those who control credit took advantage of industry’s need 
and stipulated conditions that made finance master. Industry and 
finance, in evil coalition on the Stock Exchange, invite the investing 
public to take a chance with marked cards. The controlling motive 
everywhere has been to take advantage of the other person in order to 
increase personal possessions. 

While bankers and favored security holders have been amassing 
big fortunes, factories, farms and service industries have increased their 
production capacity enormously. The result has been disproportionate 
increases in income for manipulators in comparison with producers. 
This one-sided distribution of wealth means not enough buyers for 
products to permit industry to operate at capacity. 
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Distribution is equally as important as production, so the wealth 
resulting from the joint efforts of a work group must be equitably dis- 
tributed if we would avoid losses from idle machines, business depres- 
sions and the human degradation of unemployment. 

The dire difficulties that beset the world today grow out of mal- 
distribution. Where shall we turn for leadership in our extremity? 
The strong men of industry and finance are responsible for the present 
situation. They did not have the vision or the information to prevent 
it. At no time have they given any evidence of understanding the need 
for equitable distribution of wealth or of desire to provide buyers for 
the output of industry. They obviously have seen only one side of the 
picture. 

Only those who can understand the whole economic process— 
production and distribution—can help us out of this impasse. Those 
executives now in authority are concerned to perpetuate present advan- 
tages and privileges. But these are what caused the breakdown. 

We must turn to some group or agency that represents concern 
both for production and distribution, that knows how to integrate in- 
dividual and group interests and to advance the interests of all. We 
must have a method and an agency that does not seek to superimpose 
the will of any one group but which seeks reciprocal advantages for all. 

The only unifying coordinating agency we have is our Federal 
Government—it is from this source we expect the necessary leadership. 


“A Way to Evade” Scarcely had the President signed the new tax 

law when “big business” announced it had a 
formula for evading the tax on bank checks. The dairy cooperatives 
use a substitute for a check that is a draft upon their treasuries payable 
at specified banks. Arrangements of this type make it possible for “big 
business” to free itself from regulations intended to apply to all equally. 
Thus grow up special privileges for those who have and no privileges 
for those who have less. As the privileged group increases its advan- 
tages, it increases its income and is able to retain the services of Congress 
with still greater skill in finding legal technicalities for still further 
evasions. 

There is no way out of this vicious circle except a business morality 
that refuses to condone stealing and a zeal for justice that cuts through 
legislative technicalities in following ethical principles. With evasion 
of the intent of law among the wealthy and enforcement only against 
those not able to command the resources for evasion come appalling 
consequences that threaten the very foundation of democratic institu- 
tions. The spirit of evasion breeds dishonesty. Fundamental dis- 
honesty is the cause of most of our economic difficulties. 
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High Wages and Within the past few years there has been a 
Good Business growing understanding of what wages are. 

Business executives and economists had 
helped to obscure facts by designating wages as a charge against pro- 
duction costs. To them wages were the cost of a commodity which 
they used in amounts determined daily or weekly. This approach to 
the wage problem considers wage cuts or wage increases only as items 
increasing or decreasing costs. 

Although the labor movement had insistently pointed out that 
wages controlled opportunities for living and higher wages brought 
higher standards of living, to get the high-wage principle embodied 
in national thinking has been difficult. Employers have been the 
slowest to learn. Those managing service industries or mass-produc- 
tion industries were the first to realize that they depended for patron- 
age mainly upon wage-earners. Unless wage-earners have incomes, 
the local street-car company sees its income falling. Unless the govern- 
ment employees have adequate incomes, the local merchants in the 
District of Columbia reduce their stocks and their sales force. 

The Illinois Central Railroad asked the local merchants of Jack- 
son, Miss., what its $720,000 payroll of 1931 meant to them. Ona 
basis of budgets of representative employees, the local business men’s 
organization submitted the following answer: 


Per cent Amount Number of 
Classification of purchases expended expended local dealers 
$36,000 90 
14,400 49 
180,000 116 
14,400 G 
36,000 26 


Gasoline, oil, etc 

Auto accessories, tires, repairs, etc. 
Groceries, fruits, vegetables, etc 
Milk and cream 

Meat and seafoods 

Telephones 

Clothing and department store goods 
Shoes 

Laundry 

Drugs, tobacco, lunches, etc 
Hardware and electrical and gas fixtures 
Building materials, paint, etc 


wn 


21 


wn 


Natural gas and electric light 
Water 
Furniture, miscellaneous household goods 
Professional services, investment, savings, etc.... 
(Includes doctors, lawyers, dentists, insurance, 
amusements, etc.) 100 720,000 684 


21,600 
216,000 250 


wn 


7 





This method could be applied to other localities with equally sig- 
nificant results—only the ratios differ in accord with local conditions. 
Such facts bring home forcefully the fact that the pay envelopes of 
the wage-earners are a gauge to local buying power. Wage-earners 
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and their families constitute 80 per cent of the buyers in the local stores 
—of the patrons of the local service industries, movies, etc., of the 
patients of the local physicians, dentists, occulists, etc. 

No group in the community feels more quickly the fact of wage 
cuts or unemployment than the merchants. Their interests are identi- 
fied with high wages and full time employment for all. In turn, the 
production industries, whether producing directly for the retail market 
or making capital goods, will prosper increasingly as wage-earners 
incomes increase. 


Six-Hour Day Again railway workers have asked recon- 

sideration of the standard for the railroad 
work day. Technical progress has been very rapid since eight hours 
was made the standard in 1917, effective in January, 1918. More 
than eight hours in the operating service of railroads or in maintenance 
divisions was so patently uneconomical that the workers’ case was 
fairly obvious. 

Today the problem has new elements. The background of tech- 
nological unemployment makes necessary consideration of fundamental 
problems. During the recent era of prosperity, 1922-29, the volume 
of railroad business increased 31 per cent, while the hours of work for 
which the railroads paid increased 6.2 per cent. Stated in other terms, 
while it took 1,867.2 hours to move a million ton-miles of freight in 
1922, it took only 1,514.6 hours in 1929. The decrease in employment 
was 18.9 percent. Heavier and faster engines and larger freight cars 
steadily chiseled away the increase in railway ton-miles and presented 
railway workers with the familiar result of technological progress— 
unemployment. Between 1920 and 1929 the number of railway work- 
ers on the payroll of the railways declined from 2,022,832 to 1,660,- 
850. The last number reported was 1,086,662, in April, 1932. 

Confronted with this situation, the railway employees ask that 
six hours be made the standard work day. The first move to that end 
is an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
application of the six-hour day principle to the railroad industry. This 
is a fact-finding investigation to which the operators and the employees’ 
representatives submitted material. 

The railway employees’ representatives pointed out the industries 
have two functions: To create something that people want and to pro- 
vide livings for those who carry them on. Men and women who do the 
work necessary to provide rail transportation have an investment in the 
industry that entitles them to consideration. The first consideration 
due them is security of job and income. When new tools and methods 
make it possible for operatives to do their work in fewer hours, the 
standard work day should be shortened. The railway unions maintain 
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a six-hour day would be practical and efficient. The managers of the 
railways admit that the six-hour day is practicable from the standpoint 
of operation but declare it would be too expensive. 

At the present time, the incomes of railroads are reduced as is the 
case with other industries. Decision upon the six-hour standard should 
be made against a background of normal, not emergency, conditions. 
Decision of the issue calls for opening up the whole problem of distribu- 
tion of the income of the railways, the devices of financing by which an 
undue share is diverted to some investors; reduction of fixed charges 
and interest on bonds carried indefinitely, etc. Problems of pay and 
hours rest upon the basic practices of industrial organization. Workers 
are partners in an industry and the welfare of the industry and the 
whole of industrial balance requires decision of problems on that basis. 


Unions for Nearly one-fifth of the office workers have 
Office Workers lost their jobs in this depression, according to 

a survey made by Management Methods. 
This study covered 218 firms employing 111,700 office workers. Over 
half these firms employed from 100 to 1,000 clerical workers. Thirty 
per cent of these firms made no flat wage reductions. Among the 


other companies the most frequent rate of reduction was 10 per cent, 
which mounted to 43 per cent as the maximum general reduction. The 
average for the 62,000 whose salaries were cut was 14.1 per cent. 

Reductions came first to those employed by manufacturing com- 
panies. Life insurance companies have the best record, constituting 
more than 50 per cent of those companies not making a flat pay cut. 

Another method which some companies employed was reduction 
in personnel. Since January 1, 1930, the number of clerical workers 
employed by these 218 companies was reduced 19.4 per cent. The 
percentage of reductions by small companies was larger than that by 
large companies. 

It is estimated that the Census Bureau will place the number of 
clerical workers for 1930 between 3,900,000 and 4,000,000. On the 
basis of 19.4 per cent unemployment found by this survey, the total 
unemployment among clerical workers is between 700,000 and 800,000. 

This breakdown of our economic institutions has affected a greater 
number of economic groups than any previous depression. The prob- 
lem of meeting this emergency situation and working out the ways to 
put business relations upon a more stable basis, rests upon all groups 
alike. The technique of grappling with these problems and mastering 
them is simple in principle and practically identical for all groups: 
organization to manage their business affairs efficiently and profitably ; 
fact finding, fact facing and fact using; approaching each group prob- 
lem with understanding that it is part of larger problems and that 
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all efforts must be coordinated in furtherance of mutual progress and 
wellbeing. 

The problems of the depression are only enlarged reproductions 
of the usual problems of the clerical job. Clerical workers will make 
no sustained progress unless they organize and try to work out their 
economic problems. No progress can be made by ignoring bread- 
and-butter problems or by failing to secure a voice in making their 
employment conditions. Clerical workers must take a practical atti- 
tude with respect to those basic matters—What shall be the amount 
of income conditioning their lives, and what shall be the specific re- 
sponsibilities of their jobs? 


The Main Problem Unemployment continues to increase in all 

industrial countries. The army of unemployed 
in Germany is approximately 7,000,000; in Great Britain 2,741,306; 
Italy, 963,000; France, 247,264; Austria, 352,444; Netherlands, 159,- 
611 (29 per cent); Japan, 1,000,000; Australia, 119,000 (28 per 
cent). 

According to the Economic Section of the League of Nations, 
world trade has been declining steadily. In 1930 it declined in value 
11% billions of dollars; in 1931 nearly 1334 billions; between Jan- 
uary, 1929, and January, 1932, it declined 60 per cent. Barter has 
replaced normal money transactions in trade in fifteen countries. Prac- 
tically all countries‘have some form of tax in imports as a protection 
against the weak financial standards of other countries. 

Because of the abnormal trends set up by war debts, reparations 
and various protective measures, gold has been unable to perform its 
international functions. 

All of these things have interfered with national business and 
international trade. 

Normal business conditions and employment for all are insep- 
arable from free flow of credit and goods and maintenance of fair 
prices. 

The Lausanne Conference is now considering war debts and repa- 
rations, together with related problems, to find a way of eliminating 
those conditions that prevent recovery of normal trade relations. 
Agreement upon these major matters that dam the tide would make 
possible arrangements for wider cooperation in the London Economic 
Conference in which the United States will participate. 

Unless practical ways are found, we face disintegration of our 
social structure, nationally and internationally. Millions of men and 
women are without jobs, have had no work for months and—in Eu- 
rope—even in years. They can not manage indefinitely without income. 
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Use of capital for relief increases the problem ultimately to be solved. 
Jobs must be forthcoming to prevent a debacle next winter. 

While we look for a solution nationally let us also be mindful of its 
international aspects. 


Gardens No Substitute There have appeared in the metropolitan 
for Wages papers three articles on unemployment, writ- 

ten by one of our foremost industrialists, pub- 
lished as advertisements. These articles propose to make agriculture 
the partner of industry and thereby to solve the problem of both. In 
fundamentals, what is proposed is that economic security be provided 
by dividing dependence between the machine and the soil. For wage- 
earners this means a garden plot and a job—the job to provide income 
and the garden plot to make it possible to expend the income for some- 
thing more than the necessaries of life and to prevent the need for 
charity or wage reserves during unemployment. 

This new statement for our dependence on land ignores the fact 
that farming is also an industry. According to the Ford point of view, 
industry can not provide a living for its producing workers, who must 
look to the soil. Records of early business depressions show unem- 
ployed factory workers fed themselves and families by hunting and 
fishing and the family garden. According to this principle, neither in- 
dustry nor farming will earn its own way but each will serve as a crutch 
to the other. 

One of the practical difficulties wage-earners would find with such 
an arrangement is the fact that gardening and farming are full-time 
occupations. The garden must have care as needed and will not wait 
for vacations or week ends. Nor can an untrained worker count upon 
his garden supplying corn and tomatoes. Gardening and farming are 
specialized industries, requiring information and specialized business 
capacity. Should we return to living habits of a century ago, when the 
family garden supplied a considerable part of the family food, we shall 
also have to revert to the buying habits of that period. 

It is strange that this suggestion to return to the living habits of a 
century ago should come from the chief executive of an industry repre- 
senting high technical progress in industry. The responsible executive 
of this industry, with the highest development of mass production and 
usage of the conveyor belt, concedes his inability to solve the problems 
of steady work and adequate incomes for his producing workers. The 
problem that challenges this and all industries is how to secure a market 
for capacity output. This requires judgment and sense of responsibility 
for the whole consequences of every decision. It is not enough that the 
partners or stockholders of a company should get a return on their 
investment and that the plant should make a serviceable product. Pros- 
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perity must be shared equitably by producing partners. If each worker 
received an income proportionate to his productivity, there would be a 
market for the products of industry. What is needed is to put all 
industrial relationships upon a basis in keeping with technical progress 
and then wage-earners will have incomes that will provide economic 
security, suburban homes with gardens—flowers, as well as vegetables. 
If the returns from the automobile industry were equitably divided 
among those having a part in the production of automobiles, some of 
the conditions making for financial insecurity would be removed. The 
whole problem requires cocrdinated planning and execution by all 
groups and interests affected. 

Decentralization of industry holds out interesting possibilities 
both to industry and to agriculture, but gardens and truck farming are 
not a substitute for wages or regular income-producing jobs. 

For wage-earners to have gardens and to cultivate them because of 
love for the soil and growing things as well as its utility is commend- 
able. It is good for all to live in the open. But for managers of indus- 
try to ask to be relieved from providing stable employment and a living 
income to their employees by using gardens as a remedy for the conse- 
quences of management inefficiencies is putting the proposal on an 
unsound basis. 








DOOR TO LABOR’S FUTURE 
M. H. HEDGEs 


Research Director, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


I 


BVIOUSLY, there is not 
O merely one door. There are 
many. And yet, as things are 

as they are, and as the industrial set- 
up is as it is, and as it is likely to con- 
tinue to be, we may say that there is 
a main entrance to industrial achieve- 
ment for labor through research, man- 
agement science and pooling of skill. 
Let me see if I can make the reader 
see the set-up as I see it. I am en- 
couraged to present this point of view 
because I know that the American 
labor movement is made up of the 
highly skilled, competent and intelli- 
gent craftsmen as good as any in the 
world. And contrary to the belief of 
some writers on industry today, skill 


has not been destroyed on a wide scale 
by the arrival of machine production. 
It is true that many jobs have been 
eliminated, but the jobs remaining 
have been lifted away from the man- 


ual toward the mental. In a real 
sense and in a sense never before 
known in the world’s history, all 
workers are brain workers. It is wise 
to grasp this fact in its significance 
and build union organizations upon 
it, for this cerebral character of work 
passes beyond the job into organiza- 
tion of individual businesses and of 
entire industries and into manage- 
ment science. If labor is to play the 
role it is capable of playing, it must 
seize this fact and drive toward two 
objectives: Master all facts in con- 
nection with the industry of which 
they are parts; and armed with these 
facts, seek full participation in man- 


agement of that industry to the point 
of helping to shape its policies. 

Look for a moment at the job of 
ship’s stoker. This particular job has 
been rated traditionally as at the bot- 
tom of the scale of toil. The stoker 
has been made a symbol of hard, dirty 
work. An American dramatist has 
made such a worker the center of a 
play having a Broadway vogue. Sig- 
nificant enough, this play is called the 
“Hairy Ape.” The stoker is regarded 
as having a strong back and weak 
mind, a primitive character—as one 
man described him—not an industrial 
at all, but a peasant type. 

The coming of oil, the Diesel en- 
gine, and the motor-operated ship 
changed all this. Look at the stoker 
now (about one for every 60 men 
formerly employed), as described by 
William McFee, a marine engineer: 


“He is no longer the ruthless, domi- 
nating character with perhaps a per- 
sonal reputation for being able to get 
steam, but a subdued operator of a 
costly installation. He watches many 
gauges and thermometers, and the 
meter ticks off the exact number of 
gallons of oil he uses. When he wants 
to clean his tubes a valve is opened 
and the tubes are blown clear, as you 
may see by the occasional puff of 
black smoke that leaves the funnel to 
leeward. He watches a ground-glass 
screen at the base of the stack as he 
starts the new burner and sees the 
smoke clear from it as it passes up the 
stack. Instead of breaking his back 
shoveling coal from side bunkers to 
the feed-pockets, a slow, silent pump 
transfers his oil to and from any part 


138 
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of the ship. He has enough fuel to 
go round the world. All he knows of 
its actual existence is the faintly acrid 
odor of hot asphalt in the pump room, 
and the boom and the dazzle of the 
flame beyond the burners. He is no 
longer a hairy ape. He is merely a 
detached assistant.” 


This remarkable contrast illumi- 
nates changes that are taking place in 
all industry. Industry today is oper- 
ated by four types of workers: Man- 
agers, technicians, junior technicians, 
skilled labor. The drudgery formerly 
performed by hand is performed by 
machines and robots. In those indus- 
tries where mass production obtains 
and the moving belt dominates, there 
has been a loss of skill through the di- 
vision of work into smaller and 
smaller jobs, but even this process has 
increased skilled labor in other de- 
partments. Even in mass-production 
industries authorities differ as to the 
degree of skill needed. Henry Ford 
denies that skill has been destroyed in 
his factories. H. Dubreuil, a French 
workman who came to America and 
worked in American factories, as- 
serts: 


“From a technical point of view, 
while it cannot be said that the Amer- 
ican workman is superior to the Euro- 
pean of the same class, he does dem- 
onstrate that, contrary to the incom- 
petent observers of whom I speak 
elsewhere, conditions in the factory 
organized according to the most mod- 
ern principles have not diminished his 
technical value. Although the evolu- 
tion of technique no longer demands 
of the workmen as much purely man- 
ual dexterity as in the days when all 
work was done by hand, still it forces 
them to possess theoretical knowl- 
edge beyond the reach of the work- 
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men of the past. A good workman 
today has need of more knowledge 
than did a good workman of a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

The A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, who have developed a tech- 
nical organization to promote man- 
less, mechanical, automatic produc- 
tion, has engaged an official to train 
the craftsmen they need in their work. 

In the building trades, though much 
mechanization has taken place, the 
mechanic is still the important factor 
in production—as the balance sheet 
shows. 

This “‘scientification” of the job has 
been accompanied by an intensive 
and extensive operation of every 
other process in the business circuit 
on a scientific basis. Business has be- 
come an engineering project, each 
branch from production of raw mate- 
rials through transportation, manu- 
facture, jobbing and selling to deliv- 
ery, yielding much to rational an- 
alysis. 

All this may strike the reader as 
theoretical and vague, but we are now 
ready to approach the subject from 
a more practical angle. 

During the last ten years American 
business as a whole has invisibly trans- 
formed itself from a collection of 
more or less small units on an in- 
tensely competitive basis, to a solid, 
cohesive mass of large units—if not 
of huge corporations—of trade as- 
sociations more or less on a coopera- 
tive basis. Trade associations have 
increased greatly in number since the 
war. There are, it is estimated, 12,- 
000 active associations; and hardly 
a business, however small, is without 
some kind of contact with a larger 
unit. Unionized industries have not 
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escaped this trend. An examination 
of the following partial list indicates 
that there are strong trade associa- 
tions in each of the following union- 
ized groups. This does not mean that 
the union is cooperating with or deal- 
ing directly with the trade association. 


Union Trade association 


Carpenters—National Lumbermen’s Association 
Printers—United Typothetae 
Railway Workers—American Railway Associa- 


tion 
Electrical Workers—Electrical Guild of North 

America 
Retail Clerks—National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 

ciation 
Paper Makers—Cost Association of Paper In- 

dustry 
Metal Workers—National Committee on Metal 

Utilization 
Motion-Picture Operators—Motion Picture Pro- 

ducers and Distributors of America 
Sheet Metal Workers—National Association of 

Sheet Metal Contractors 
Miners—National Coal Association 
Painters—National Paint and Varnish Associa- 

tion 

Now trade associations differ as 
much as or more than nationalities. 
Some are no more nor less than old- 
fashioned price-fixing organizations; 
some are secretive, labor-baiting con- 
spiracies; some are high-powered, 
publicity projects designed to bam- 
boozle the public—but the best and 
most modern are socialized, respon- 
sive, more or less scientific groups, 
trying to lift industry to a new plane. 
This latter type possesses the facili- 
ties for real progress and are the ones 
deserving serious attention when one 
wishes to consider industrialized so- 
ciety. 

Nearly all groups, it is found, lay 
great emphasis upon research. Re- 
search represents more than one-half 
of their activities. Some carry re- 
search to the point of setting up ex- 
perimental laboratories for the pur- 
pose of carrying on analyses of ma- 
terials. Many gather data about the 
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industry—some of it for market pur- 
poses, some of it for no immediate 
practical use. A publication of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, en- 
titled “Trade Association Activities,” 
devotes much space to a discussion of 
statistical work of trade associations. 
It then describes the research proj- 
ects thus: 


“The analysis of production and 
distribution methods to develop more 
efficient and more economical prac- 
tices is rapidly approaching the fore- 
front of association activity. These 
activities may be roughly divided into 
(1) industrial or technical research 
and (2) commercial or economic re- 
search. Though these are distinctly 
different types of work, neither is ex- 
clusive of or wholly separated from 
the other. The relation of the trade 
association to the research activity of 
its industry or trade is threefold: (1) 
as the agency actually carrying on the 
research, (2) as an active assistant 
to and collaborator with the members 
in their independent investigations 
and studies, and (3) as a guiding in- 
fluence encouraging the highest pos- 
sible efficiency in the development of 
research among individual members.” 

One is safe in saying that if more 
than 50 per cent of the activities of 
trade associations has to do to some 
form of research, labor unions can 
take no effective and intelligent part 
in an industry organized thus without 
also employing research. If the trade 
association in an industry where 
unions operate is unfriendly to union- 
ism, the trade association can be 
given effective opposition by the 
union’s equipping itself with research 
information. If the trade associa- 
tion is cooperative, the labor union 
can give effectual, full and intelligent 
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cooperation only when it equips itself 
with research information. 

At this point it is well to discrimi- 
nate between types of research. The 
wag who said that “figures don’t lie, 
but liars will figure” did society a 
service. Mr. Donald Richberg, in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
March, achieved a similar service 
when he pointed out that much “‘sta- 
tistical bunk” was disseminated by big 
corporations in order to win public 
favor. Obviously, I am not referring 
to this type of research in this article. 
I mean by research more than mere 
gathering of statistics; more than 
analysis of figures and the measure- 
ment of trends; I mean an attitude, 
rationalistic, thoughtful, social to- 
ward all union problems which atti- 
tude can arrive only with the habit of 
collecting, grouping and studying all 
facts and all forces affecting the in- 
dustry in which the worker finds him- 
self. I 


This is the situation as it exists 
in industry today with reference to 
research. The question is what have, 
and what can unions do about it. We 
know that unions have been most skil- 
ful in the application of research to 
their common problems. The briefs 
prepared in the last fifteen years by 
railroad unions in wage negotiations 
have won universal approbation for 
the authoritative and factual presen- 
tation of evidence. It is not unlikely 
that these briefs had a marked in- 
fluence on the trend of law in the 
United States, inasmuch as many 
leaders of the bar are contending that 
in cases involving industry sociolog- 
ical evidence should supplement the 
law. Unions in the textile industry, 
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the mine industry and the coal indus- 
try have also demonstrated the prac- 
tical value of research in the indus- 
trial field. It remains for me to point 
out what one union in the building in- 
dustry has done in the way to meet 
the industrial set-up as it has been de- 
scribed. 

The Research Department of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers was founded in 1924. 
It must not be supposed that the es- 
tablishment of this department dated 
the interest of the union in research. 
For a period of perhaps five years 
prior to its establishment the union 
had been meeting employers in ne- 
gotiations, well fortified with factual 
data and the rational method. The 
formal establishment of the Research 
Department was merely the fulfill- 
ment of a trend already manifest. For 
a period of about five years the de- 
partment contented itself with a 
solidification of the ground already 
gained by the organization in this 
particular field. A study was made 
of wages, careful records were made 
of wage trends for each local union, 
and the major activity of the depart- 
ment centered in the important wage 
question with its attendant questions 
of living costs, standards of living 
and working conditions. In 1929 it 
appeared that the organization was 
ready to take another step in its re- 
search work. This was the step that 
might be described as an innovation. 
The step was predicated on the as- 
sumption that the local union of the 
electrical workers had enough con- 
tact with the community, was efficient 
and intelligent enough to carry on a 
type of elementary research in the 
industry in which it operated. The 
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revision of the constitution of the or- 
ganization in 1930 made it a consti- 
tutional requirement that each local 
union should cooperate with the Re- 
search Department of the Interna- 
tional Office and keep certain ele- 
mentary statistics. The character of 
these statistics is indicated by a series 
of questions sent out to the local 
unions in a preliminary memorandum 
by the International Research De- 
partment. 


‘““What was your hourly wage ten 
years ago? Do you have to call up 
some old-timer to find out? 

‘How many days enforced lay-off 
has each member of your local suf- 
fered in 1929? in 1930? What is the 
total man-hours lost by unemploy- 
ment by the entire local? Do you 
know? Can you even guess? 

“How many fatal accidents on the 
job has your local had this year? 

“How many man-hours’ were 
worked by your local in 1930? How 
does this compare with the man-hours 
worked by nonunion men? More or 
less? 

“What is the total building con- 
struction per month, per year in your 
community? What percentage of this 
is electrical construction ? 

“How much of your work is— 

industrial 
commercial 
residential 
power 
telephone 
radio 
vitaphone 
television 

“When a business depression 
comes, how is it met by individual 
members of the union?” 


Naturally this departure was ex- 
perimental, but within the last year 
so many of the local unions have fol- 
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lowed the instructions of the Inter- 
national Office and installed research 
clerks and have been so successful in 
gathering statistics that it can now 
be safely said that a labor union can 
mobilize such talent within its own 
ranks as to make it a great network 
for the gathering and dissemination 
of information about the industry 
which it operates. 

Two or three generalizations are 
worth making in regard to these re- 
sults. In the first place, the research 
work is based upon the assumption 
that the union is as much interested 
in the industry as the employing 
group, that union members are indus- 
try conscious, that the union feels it 
is intimately a part of that industry 
and wishes to protect, maintain and 
guide it to achievement. 

Secondly, that the union has found 
a new tool with which to make itself 
useful to the industry. This tool of 
research places it on a plane quite be- 
yond the company union. The com- 
pany union is only a plant enterprise. 
It is isolated, it has no contact with 
related plants in other cities and sec- 
tions. A research project on a na- 
tional or international basis by the 
company union is impossible. 

Thirdly, local unions generally see 
the value of such research. They see 
in it a parallel to fiscal figures. They 
understand it is as reasonable and as 
valuable for a local organization to 
know about wages, hours of work, 
types of work, consumer demand and 
unemployment, as it is to know 
whether the local union dues are paid 
or whether income equals outgo. 

Fourthly, an instrument is placed 
in the hands of the union that employ- 
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ers can not easily afford to set up. 
Research is a costly business. No 
employer organization can afford to 
set up a thousand research stations 
in the United States, but the union, 
by capitalizing the good-will and the 
talent of its local organizations, can 
afford to do that very thing. 

Finally, with this equipment the 
union is capable of full and competent 
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participation in management. In fact 
the very act of gathering research in- 
formation is a function of manage- 
ment. 

I believe that unions have only 
touched the possibilities of union re- 
search. The development of this 
branch of their work will lead them to 
new values and new achievements in 
industry. 


“TENEBRAE FACTAE SUNT” 


Dark 


And the things of the dark. 

The rustling of the wind 

Among the trees yonder; 

The cool, damp smell of rain to come; 
A creaking of branches 

And the lonely sob of the killdee. 

And through the grief and loneliness 


Of the dark, 


The brave cheerfulness 


Of a cricket 


And the throbbing persistency 


Of many locusts. 


Far away in the misty west, 
Where dark has its roof, 

A tiny glimmer of a star 

In an attic window of heaven! 


Dark, and the things of the dark, 
Grief, and tears, and loneliness, 


Joy, and sweetness— 


Dark—and God! 


Martin A. KRraprF. 
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the Federal Reserve System is a 
newcomer in the American bank- 
ing world. The Federal reserve banks 
began operation less than 18 years ago 
in November, 1914. Their establish- 
ment followed years of public interest 
in banking reform. Three times be- 
tween the Civil War and the World 
War the American banking system had 
broken down under the strain of de- 
pression and industrial and financial 
crisis —in 1873, 1893, and 1907. 
Banks all over the country suspended 
cash payments to their depositors; 
currency commanded a premium, and 
many substitutes for money were in 
use; it was exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain loans, and interest rates were very 
high. The consequence was great dif- 
ficulty in conducting the country’s busi- 
ness. In view of the business depres- 
sions of those years, some financial 
difficulties were inevitable, but defects 
in the banking structure were largely 
responsible for the development of 
these difficulties into money panics. 
The most important of these defects 
was the absence of a central pool of 
funds from which commercial banks 
could borrow in emergencies. An- 
other was the inelasticity of the cur- 
rency, which could not be increased 
quickly to meet either ordinary sea- 
sonal needs or emergency demands. 
Following the money panic of 1907 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was passed, 
providing for special issues of cur- 
rency in such emergencies, and cre- 
ating the National Monetary Com- 
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mission to study banking here and 
abroad and to recommend changes in 
the American system. The Commis- 
sion’s principal recommendation, em- 
bodied in the Aldrich Bill in 1911, was 
the establishment of a national re- 
serve association, with branches in 
various parts of the country. This 
bill failed of passage; and work on 
banking legislation was resumed by a 
sub-committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, of 
which the Hon. Carter Glass was 
chairman. .On December 23, 1913 
the Glass-Owen Bill, known as the 
Federal Reserve Act, was signed by 
President Wilson. 

The system created by this Act is 
Federal because it is a creation of the 
Congress of the United States, and its 
operations are nation-wide.  Al- 
though it does a banking business, it is 
known as a system rather than a bank 
because it is made up of three parts: 
more than 7,000 commercial banks 
which are members of the system; 
twelve regional Federal reserve 
banks, each operating as a central 
bank in its own district; and a super- 
visory board, known as the Federal 
Reserve Board. This three-part system 
is an adaptation of the functions of a 
central bank, such as the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France, to 
American banking traditions. Fear of 
concentrated financial power and the 
apprehension that a single bank would 
not appreciate the needs of all sections 
of the country led to the formation of 
twelve regional banks instead of one 
bank. These banks operate in the dis- 
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tricts shown on the map; and each re- 
serve bank is named for the city in 
which it is located, that is, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, et cetera. 

Formal membership of commercial 
banks in the central banking system 
is also an American invention. In 
European countries where central 
banks have grown up with and out of 
commercial banks, their relations are 
a matter of custom. Commercial 
banks do not join the central bank 
nor are they required to subscribe to 
its capital. Inthe United States, how- 
ever, commercial banks were already 
well-established when the Federal Re- 
serve System was created. In order to 
obtain capital for the new reserve 
banks, and to make certain that they 
would be used by commercial banks, 
the Act required each national bank to 
join the reserve bank of its district. 
State banks, that is, banks chartered 
under state laws rather than Federal 
laws, may join if they meet certain re- 
quirements. ‘During the war many 
state banks came into the reserve sys- 
tem, and at the present time there are 
about 875 state bank members, chiefly 
among the larger banks. National 
and state bank members together 
numbered 7,250 at the end of 1931. 
More than one-third of the total num- 
ber of banks in the country are in the 
system and together they hold about 
60 per cent of the deposits of all 
banks. 

Federal reserve banks are owned 
entirely by their member banks, each 
one of which has subscribed an amount 
equal to 6 per cent of its own capital 
and surplus to purchase the capital 
stock of the reserve bank of its dis- 
trict; of these subscriptions one-half 
has so far been called for. Cumula- 
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tive dividends of 6 per cent are paid to 
member banks on the paid in capital 
of the Federal reserve bank which 
they own. After payment of divi- 
dends, the reserve banks accumulate 
specified amounts as surplus from their 
earnings, and when their earnings ex- 
ceed their expenses, dividends, and 
transfers to surplus account they turn 
the remainder over to the United 
States Treasury as a franchise tax. 
The expenses of the Federal Reserve 
Board are paid by the reserve banks, 
so that the system is entirely self sup- 
porting, and does not receive funds 
from the Federal Government. 

The member banks, although they 
own the Federal reserve banks, do not 
completely control them. The re- 
serve banks are managed by boards of 
nine directors, of whom the Federal 
Reserve Board appoints three. One 
of these three acts as chairman of the 
board of directors and official repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and is known as the Federal 
reserve agent. The other six direc- 
tors of each reserve bank are elected 
by the member banks, three being 
bankers, and the other three repre- 
senting business and industry in their 
district. 


Federal Reserve Board 


As a coordinating and supervisory 
agency over the twelve reserve banks, 
there is established in Washington the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Board 
does no banking business, but has a 
number of important functions, and 
exercises general supervisory power 
over the system. The Board is made 
up of eight men—the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is Chairman of the 
Board, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who supervises national 
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banks, both of whom serve as mem- 
bers ex-officio, and six other members 
appointed by the President, “with due 
regard to a fair representation of 
financial, agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial interests and geographi- 
cal divisions of the country.” One of 
these six members is designated by the 
President as executive officer, known 
as the governor. The six appointive 
members serve for terms of ten years 
each and their salaries are fixed by 
law. 

The Board, in order to follow de- 
velopments in various parts of the 
country, holds frequent conferences 
with the governors of the reserve 
banks, who serve as a committee on 
system open-market policy; with the 
Federal reserve agents, and, at least 
four times a year, with the Federal 
Advisory Council, created by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. This Council has 
one representative from each Federal 
reserve district chosen by the boards 
of directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The Board receives regular reports 
from the reserve banks and the mem- 
ber banks, and maintains a staff for 
the collection and interpretation of 
financial and industrial information to 
serve as the basis of the system’s credit 
policy. 


Operation of the Federal Reserve 
System 


The Federal reserve banks per- 
form in general the functions of a cen- 
tral bank, that is, they issue bank notes 
for general circulation, hold the bank- 
ing and currency reserves of the na- 
tion, make loans to member banks, and 
also purchase investments of certain 
kinds at such times and in such 
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amounts as the public interest may re- 
quire. Their policy, unlike that of 
commercial banks, is not directed to- 
ward making profits. 

The reserve banks have practically 
no direct dealings with the public. 
They do not carry individual deposit 
accounts, nor make loans to private 
persons as a commercial bank does. 
Their most important customers are 
their member banks, and, for certain 
limited services, such as clearing and 
collection of checks drawn on out-of- 
town banks, they serve non-member 
banks as well. They also act as fiscal 
agents for the United States Govern- 
ment—that is they hold United States 
Government deposits, accept subscrip- 
tions for issues of United States Gov- 
ernment securities, redeem coupons on 
Government bonds, et cetera. They 
also buy and sell foreign exchange and 
act as correspondents of foreign cen- 
tral banks. 

The relation of a member bank 
with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district is similar in many ways to the 
relation of an individual with his own 
bank. A member bank deposits funds 
with the reserve bank, in the form of 
cash or checks on other banks; it bor- 
rows from the reserve bank; it gets its 
cash supply regularly by drawing 
against its account there; and it de- 
pends on the reserve bank to collect 
checks drawn on banks in distant 
points, to be credited to its deposit 
account just as an individual does at 


his bank. 


Member Bank Reserve Deposits 


There are differences, of course, 
and the first of these is that member 
banks are required to subscribe to the 
capital of the reserve banks and to 
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carry certain minimum deposits at the 
reserve bank of their district. These 
_are the reserves which the law requires 
every member bank to carry against 
its customers’ deposits. For every 
$100 of deposits payable on demand, 
national banks and member banks in 
New York City and Chicago must 
have $13 on deposit at the reserve 
bank; banks in certain other large 
cities, known as reserve cities, $10; 
and all other banks, $7. All time de- 
posits— that is, deposits on which 
banks may require 30 days advance 
notice of withdrawal—carry $3 of re- 
serve for each $100 of deposits. Be- 


fore the establishment of the Federal 
‘reserve system, the banks held their 
required reserves partly in cash in 
their own vaults, and partly with 
banks in large cities. One of the most 
important advantages of the reserve 


system was that it centralized these 
funds and made them available for 
loans in time of need instead of leav- 
ing them inactive and not usable. 
Member bank deposits, in fact, are 
the chief source of funds with which 
the reserve banks operate. At the end 
of 1931, member banks had nearly 
$2,000,000,000 on deposit with the 
reserve banks in their reserve account. 
In addition, the reserve banks held de- 
posits of the United States Govern- 
ment, of foreign banks, and of other 
banks amounting to about $150,- 
000,000. No interest is paid on these 
deposits. For every $100 deposited 
with them, the reserve banks are re- 
quired to carry $35 in gold and lawful 
money as reserves. 


Discounts for Member Banks 


If a bank’s account at its reserve 
bank falls below the required legal 
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minimum for any reason it must build 
up its balance or pay a penalty. A 
business man, knowing that his ac- 
count may be overdrawn by payments, 
ordinarily arranges to borrow from 
his bank; and similarly, a member 
bank usually obtains funds to build up 
its account by borrowing at the reserve 
bank. The total volume of borrow- 
ing by member banks at the reserve 
banks is one of the most important 
financial indicators. Although ordi- 
narily individual banks borrow from 
the reserve banks only for short per- 
iods, the banks of the country taken 
as a whole are always in debt to the 
reserve banks for considerable but 
varying amounts. 

Member banks borrow from the re- 
serve bank on notes of their custo- 
mers, which they endorse and offer for 
discount, and also on their own 15- 
day notes secured by United States 
Government bonds or notes or by eli- 
gible customers’ paper. Customers’ 
notes, to be acceptable to the reserve 
bank, must represent agricultural, 
commercial, or industrial transactions, 
and not speculative transactions or in- 
vestments in any other securities than 
those of the United States Govern- 
ment; generally, they must be payable 
in 90 days or less ;* and must meet any 
other requirements determined by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Since a member bank can always ob- 
tain cash by borrowing from a reserve 
bank, its holdings of cash in its own 
vaults are reduced to the minimum 
necessary to meet day-to-day require- 
ments. At the end of 1931, the re- 
ported holdings of all of the member 
banks combined were more than 


+ Agricultural and live-stock paper with 9 
months or less to run is also eligible. 
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$2,500,000,000 of paper eligible for 
discount and in addition $4,700,- 
000,000 of United States securities, 
available as collateral for the member 
banks’ own notes. However, in the 
past two years some individual banks 
have not had a sufficient supply of as- 
sets that were technically eligible for 
reserve bank loans under existing law, 
and for that reason among others, the 
recently enacted Glass-Steagall Bill 
made other acceptable assets eligible 
in emergencies. 


Discount Rates 


The rate of interest charged mem- 
ber banks by the reserve banks, known 
as the discount rate, is established by 
each reserve bank subject to review 
and determination of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. While a commercial 
bank ordinarily raises its interest 
charges when there is a large demand 
for funds and lowers them when the 
demand is small; the reserve banks’ 
rates of discount are lowered or 
raised when in the opinion of the re- 
serve bank and the Board a change is 
required in any Federal reserve di-- 
trict in the interests of sound credit for 
commerce and industry. Because of 
local conditions rates frequently vary 
between districts; at the present time, 
for example, the discount rate is 3 per 
cent at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and 3% per cent at the 
other eleven Federal reserve banks. 
In recent years the rate at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has 
varied between 11% per cent in 1931 
and 6 per cent in 1929, when stock 
market speculation was at its height 
and the reserve system sought to dis- 
courage further expansion of credit. 
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Open Market Operations 


In addition to making loans and 
advances to member banks, the re- 
serve banks may also invest funds in 
certain kinds of investments, the most 
important being United States Gov- 
ernment bonds and notes and short- 
term banker’s acceptances. These 
they buy and sell in the open-market 
just as any bank would do, and their 
transactions are therefore referred to 
as “open-market operations.” The 
limitation of their investments to the 
highest grade securities and the most 
readily liquidated paper is of the 
greatest importance, since the reserve 
banks hold the banking and currency 
reserves of the country and must be 
able to meet promptly all demands 
that are made upon them. 

In practice, the reserve banks pur- 
chase bankers’ acceptances whenever 
they are offered, at rates determined 
in accordance with market conditions. 
Purchases and sales of United States 
Government obligations, on the other 
hand, are made largely on the initia- 
tive of the reserve banks, with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the time and amount of 
purchases and sales are determined 
largely with regard to their effect on 
the business and credit situation. 

Purchases and sales in the open- 
market add to or subtract from the re- 
serve funds available to member banks 
and other banks. For example, when 
a reserve bank purchases $10,000,000 
in United States Government bonds 
from a dealer, it pays for that pur- 
chase with its own cashier’s check 
which is deposited by the dealer in his 
bank, which, in turn, sends it to the 
reserve bank for deposit. By that pro- 
cess the member bank builds up its 
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balance at the reserve bank, just as an 
individual builds up his bank account 
by depositing a check. The member 
bank may use this reserve bank 
balance as it pleases; if it is in debt 
to the reserve bank, it will probably 
pay off its debt; or, if it is not in debt, 
but its customers happen to require 
cash, or perhaps gold for export, it 
will take currency or gold. It may 
also choose to leave the funds with the 
reserve bank where they can serve as 
a basis for expansion of deposits, 
which are increased by the process of 
making loans to customers or purchas- 
ing securities. Banks ordinarily do 
not keep larger balances than neces- 
sary at the reserve bank because no in- 
terest is paid on them, and for that 
reason, excess reserve balances ordi- 
narily put bankers in a better frame 
of mind to increase loans and invest- 
ments. Open-market purchases by the 
reserve banks, therefore, tend to ease 
credit conditions and to lower interest 
rates. 

On the other hand, when the re- 
serve banks sell government securities, 
they usually receive payment in the 
form of a check drawn against some 
commercial bank, probably a member 
bank, and the amount is subtracted 
from that bank’s account at the re- 
serve bank. If the account is already 
near the minimum legal limit required 
by the laws governing reserves, the 
bank must obtain funds from some 
source to build up its balance, and, as 
indicated above, it will probably bor- 
row from the reserve bank. The con- 
tinuation of large borrowings by banks 
as a group tends to make them less 
willing to extend credit and operates 
in the direction of higher interest 
rates. For example, in 1928 and 
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1929, during the era of speculation in 
the stock market when the volume of 
credit used for trading in securities 
was expanding rapidly, the reserve 
banks not only raised their discount 


rates, thereby making borrowing 
more expensive, but also sold securi- 
ties, thus forcing member banks to 
borrow at the higher rates. At the 
present time (May, 1932), the re- 
serve banks are purchasing securities 
in large amounts in order to enable 
member banks to reduce their indebt- 
edness and to increase their balances 
at the reserve banks, so that these in- 
creased balances may serve as a basis 
for increased loans and investments. 


Currency Under the Federal Reserve 
System 


The Federal reserve banks also 
have the power to issue currency in 
the form of Federal reserve notes, of 
which the smallest denomination is 
a $5-bill. They are issued to each re- 
serve bank by its Federal reserve 
agent and bear the name of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, which pays them out 
to commercial banks according to the 
requirements of the public and the 
commercial banks. Federal reserve 
notes are obligations of the United 
States Government, but the Federal 
reserve bank must always redeem 
them on demand in gold or other law- 
ful money. As security for their re- 
deemability, the Federal reserve 
agents must hold an equal amount of 
gold or commercial paper. Paper 
eligible for this purpose consists of 
discounts of member banks, bankers’ 
acceptances, and other forms of short- 
term commercial paper described 
above, and under the terms of the 
Glass-Steagall Bill, passed in Febru- 
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ary, 1932, United States Government 
securities may also be used for a 
period of one year ending in March, 
1933. A minimum gold reserve of 
$40 must be held against each $100 
of Federal reserve notes paid out by 
a reserve bank. 

The reserve banks serve as currency 
depots for the entire country, and fur- 
nish money —including their own 
notes, coins, and bills of all kinds—as 
requested by commercial banks. Cur- 
rency shipments are made without 
charge, and commercial banks return 
their surplus cash to the reserve banks. 
Thus the amount of currency paid out 
by the reserve banks increases and de- 
creases in response to changes in the 
demand for currency by the public, 
which uses more cash when prices are 
high, payrolls are large, and trade is 
busy, and less cash in periods of de- 
clining prices and less active business. 
Since November, 1930, however, the 
reserve banks have been called upon 
to meet extraordinarily heavy de- 
mands for currency which was with- 
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drawn from banks not for business 
purposes but for hoarding. These de- 
mands the Federal reserve banks were 
in a position to meet freely since they 
had adequate reserves and collateral 
for the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes. In addition, the reserve banks 
met last autumn a demand for about 
$750,000,000 of gold for export, 
when England suspended the gold 
standard and there was a world-wide 
movement to convert foreign balances 
into gold and to bring the gold home. 

Since its establishment the Federal 
reserve system has been subjected to 
unusual demands arising out of a 
world war, out of world-wide mone- 
tary disorganization, and out of 
severe financial disturbances in this 
country. While the existence of the 
system does not assure the mainte- 
nance of stable business and credit 
conditions, it has provided machinery 
that works toward smoother opera- 
tion of the economic machine in good 
times and bad. 


THE POET AT GOLF 


The pale pink of a dogwood tree 
At the first hole distracted me. 


Beside the fairway of the third 
I found the eggs of a meadow-bird. 


The fifth hole saw me deep in brush— 
Enchanted by a rapturous thrush. 


At seven, I pitched against a stump 
And found a hidden violet clump. 


At watery ten, I saw arise— ' 
Like blue swords winging—dragon flies! 


Birches in a dryad dance 
At thirteen halted my advance. 


At sixteen, where the dogleg turned 
Strawberries in the grasses burned. 


My card a shameful figure bore; 
Yet these things made a lovely score! 


—DANIEL HENDERSON. 








WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Oca S. HALSEY 


HAT effect has British 

unemployment insurance 

upon wages?” is a ques- 
tion often asked but less often an- 
swered satisfactorily because this 
seemingly simple question is really 
three. The first question is whether 
the contributions which the employer 
is required to pay for himself accord- 
ing to law have really been paid by 
him or have been taken out of wages. 
The second is whether unemployment 
insurance may have tended to lower 
wages during the postwar years of 
heavy unemployment and falling 


prices. And the third is what was the 


effect of unemployment insurance upon 
wages during the war when wage rates 
were rising rapidly. 


I. Who Pays the Employers’ 
Contribution ? 


The answer to the first can be found 
in the evidence which the General 
Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress presented to the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance. 
The General Council gave as an argu- 
ment for a new method of meeting the 
cost of unemployment insurance its 
observation that “The employer’s 
contribution becomes incorporated in 
the cost of production, raises prices 
and restricts consumption.” This, of 
course, means that the employer’s 
share of the cost has not been taken 
out of wages. Most students of un- 
employment insurance would be well 


content if the cost of insurance to the 
employer had become one of the costs 
of production and passed on to the 
consuming public. In this form the 
charge is borne by all who buy the 
products of the insured trades. Theo- 
retically, this will tend to raise prices 
as the General Council urges. But as 
a matter of fact, according to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Labour, wholesale and 
retail prices, as represented by the 
“cost of living,” began to fall in 
1921,’ shortly after the extension of 
unemployment insurance to cover 
some 11,000,000 workers, as com- 
pared with the 4,000,000 previously 
insured.? Moreover, barring seasonal 
variations, prices have been falling | 
almost continuously ever since. 

That British employers have not 
taken their share of the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance out of the work- 
ers’ wages is also the opinion of 
Professor Henry Clay, formerly pro- 
fessor of social economics at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester.’ He states 
explicitly in his volume, “The Post- 
war Unemployment Problem,” that 
“This considerable addition to wages, 
represented by the employer’s compul- 
sory contributions under the State in- 
surance schemes, has never, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, been taken 
into account in fixing wage-rates. It 

* Great Britain, Ministry of Labour:“Twentieth 
Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United King- 
dom”; London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, 
Cmd. 3831, pp. 113-118. 


? Ibid., p. 33. 
*“Who’s Who”; London, Black, 1932, p. 624. 
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is nevertheless an addition both to the 
real income of the wage-earners and 
to the labour costs of the employers.” * 
In other words, representatives of 
British organized labor and those in 
touch with employers are agreed that 
British labor has not borne the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


II. The Postwar Period 


1. Wage rates maintained while 
prices fall 


The answer to the question as to 
the effect of unemployment insurance 
on wages during the postwar period is 
relatively easy. With the collapse of 
the war boom at the close of 1920, 
wage rates fell in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, as they did in this 
country at the same time, according 
to the report of the Executive Council 
to the 51st convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.® But after 
the first shock, average weekly wage 
rates in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland remained stationary from 
1923 to 1930, with a slight decrease 
in 1931, even though during this 


“Henry Clay. “The Post-war Unemployment 
Problem”; London, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 97, 98. 

° “Report of the Proceedings of the 51st Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor,” 1931, p. 58. 

* Great Britain, Ministry of Labour: “Twenti- 
eth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom,” p. 113-118. 

* W. H. Beveridge: “Unemployment: a Problem 
of Industry (1909 and 1930)”; London; Long- 
mans, Green; 1930, p. 345; and “Twentieth Ab- 
stract of Labour Statistics of the United King- 
dom,” pp. 46-47. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, March, 1932, 
supplement. The Ministry of Labour’s figures 
for wage rates represent in some industries the 
minimum or standard rates fixed by collective 
agreements between employers’ associations and 
trade unions, those recognized by arbitration 
awards or rates ordered under the minimum 
wage laws and in other industries, the minimum 
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period wholesale prices and cost of 
living fell almost continuously® and 
unemployment remained high, with 
an average of 12.4 per cent for the 
insured British workers during the 
ten years, 1921 to 1930.” This decline 
in average wage rates during 1921 
and 1922 and the subsequent station- 
ary level is shown in Chart I, prepared 
and published by the British Ministry 
of Labour.® 

While the Ministry of Labour’s 
figures for average wage rates are 
sometimes criticized on_ technical 


grounds, a new and revised index of 


wages, worked out by Professor A. L. 
Bowley for the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service, shows very 
similar results—falling wages during 
1921 and 1922 and stationary wages 
up to 1930." There is, therefore, no 
disagreement as to the general move- 
ment of wage rates during the postwar 
period. 

Although the discussion of postwar 
rates is usually in terms of an average 


recognized by the unions concerned. The average 
weekly wage rate for all industires as given in 
Chart I is based on rates, exclusive of allowance 
for reductions in working hours made in 1919 
and 1920, in the following industries: building, 
coal mining, other mining and quarrying, engi- 
neering and shipbuilding, electrical installation, 
other metal trades, cotton, wool and other tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, railway service, other trans- 
port, agriculture and a small group of miscella- 
neous industries. (“Relative Levels of Rates of 
Wages at August, 1914, and December, 1931.” 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1932, pp. 
44-46.) Wage rates for this group of organized 
trades, with the exception of agriculture and 
railroads, represent primarily wage _ rates 
achieved as the result of the bargaining power of 
organized labor. The figure representing the 
average change in all industries combined is. 
based upon an unweighted average of wage rates 
in these industries in 1924. 

° J. W. F. Rowe: “Wages in Theory and Prac- 
tice”; London, Routledge, 1928, p. 4. 

” W. H. Beveridge: “Unemployment: a Prob- 
lem of Industry” (1909 and 1930),” Chart VIII, 
Table 59, pp. 370, 460. 
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Chart 1 


— CHANGES IN WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND IN “REAL WAGES” — 
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for all industries, it must be remem- 
bered that a single figure necessarily 
conceals the diverse movements of in- 
dividual industries. During this period 
of stationary wage rates, considered 
as a whole, in some industries rates 
have increased very slightly and in 
others, decreased.‘ These slight 
changes cancel each other when com- 
bined into an unweighted average for 
all industries. The slight ups and 


downs are both found among the in- 


sured industries, so that insurance, per 
se, is not the cause of the variations. 
While wage rates have been station- 
ary from 1923 to 1930 inclusive, retail 
prices have been falling and this has 
reduced the cost of living. The ques- 
tion as to how much the cost of living 
has been reduced depends upon the 
system of measurement. The cost of 
living index of the British Ministry 
of Labour aims to show the fluctua- 
tions in the cost of maintaining the 
prewar standards of working-class 
families,’* regardless of actual changes 
in buying habits. But even on this 


™ Great Britain, Ministry of Labour: “Twen- 
tieth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom,” pp. 94-97. 


basis, the index of the Ministry of 
Labour shows that as the result of the 
reduced cost of living, the wage rates 
purchased roughly 15 per cent more 
at the close of 1931 than in 1924. 
This increase in the purchasing power 
of wage rates, called ‘“‘real wages,”’ is 
also shown in Chart I. 


2. Unemployment insurance a factor 
tending to maintain wage rates 


The cause of this unusual combina- 
tion of stationary money wage rates 
and increasing real wages, with heavy 
unemployment, decreasing production 
in Britain’s leading export trades and 
decreasing purchasing power of the 
national income,** has puzzled econo- 
mists. One of the first explanations 
was that of a French economist, Mr. 
Jacques Rueff, who holds that, in the 
last analysis, it is unemployment insur- 
ance which has enabled money wage 
rates to remain at the 1923 level, in 
spite of falling prices. The mainte- 
nance of wage rates is due, he thinks, 


#2 “Charts Illustrating Labour Statistics,” Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette, March, 1932, p. 86. 


¥ W. H. Beveridge: Op. cit., p. 382. 
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to ‘‘the perfect discipline of the trade 
unions upheld by the system of unem- 
ployment insurance.” ** “Thus the 
‘dole’ more than anything else has had 
the effect of insuring indefinitely the 
maintenance of trade-union disci- 
pline.”** The result, he contends, is 
that a standard has been established 
below which the workers prefer to re- 
ceive the dole than to work.** The 
wage level thus maintained independ- 
ently of falling wholesale prices is the 
cause of Great Britain’s unemploy- 
ment, according to Mr. Rueff. 

To comment adequately on this 
theory that Great Britain’s heavy 
postwar unemployment is due solely 
to the maintenance of money wage 
rates would require a separate article. 
It is sufficient to point out here that 
the statistical basis is open to criti- 
cism** and that the theory overlooks 
numerous important factors, such as 
postwar deflation’ and stabilization 
of the pound at too high a level,** 
accompanied by depreciation of the 
exchanges of competing countries ;** 
the high interest charges borne by 
British industry;*° its failure gener- 
ally to adopt modern methods of mass 
production and the absence of in- 


“Jacques Rueff (attributed): “L’ Assurance 
Chémage, Cause du Chémage Permanent,” Revue 
d’Economique Politique, mars-avril, 1931, p. 220. 

%® Ibid., p. 222. 

%* Fernand Maurette: “Is Unemployment In- 
surance a Cause of Permanent Unemployment?” 
International Labour Review, December, 1931, 
pp. 668, 669. 

Frederic C. Benham: “Le Chémage en 
Grande Bretagne,” Revue d’Economigue Poli- 
tigue, mars-avril, 1931, p. 255. 

* John Maynard Keynes: “The Prospects of 
Sterling Exchange,” Yale Review, March, 1932, 
pp. 437, 438. 

“Henry Clay: “Unemployment and Wage 
Rates,” Economic Journal, March, 1928, p. 8. 

* Henry Clay: “Public Regulation of Wages in 
Great Britain,” Economic Journal, September, 
1929, p. 338. - 
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creased output per worker compara- 
ble to the increased real wages;* the 
decline in foreign trade,** etc. But 
that the maintenance of the wage level 
during a period of falling prices under 
the postwar conditions may be one of 
several causes of the exceptional un- 
employment is accepted by many of 
Britain’s economists. 

To return to the discussion of the 
effect of unemployment insurance on 
wage rates, Professor Henry Clay, a 
member of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, holds that 
the effect is far more subtle than Mr. 
Rueff indicates. According to Profes- 
sor Clay, “It is not that unemploy- 
ment relief leads to the refusal of 
suitable work; the Employment Ex-: 
changes provide an adequate check on 
that abuse, were there any general in- 
clination toward it. Nor does the 
relief, as it is administered, impose 
any insuperable obstacle upon mobility 
between district and district or trade 
and trade. . . . The effect of un- 
employment relief is indirect. It in- 
fluences wage-rates by disinclining the 
representatives of the wage-earners to 
take the same account of unemploy- 
ment as they did before relief was pro- 
vided.” Professor Clay urges that 
the spokesmen of wage-earners now 
may persist in a high wage poliey 
which may restrict employment, “since 
they are conscious that their clients 
are not without resources, if all can 
not be employed at the level of wages 
exacted.” * 


*. W. H. Beveridge: Of. cit., pp. 366, 367. 

*2 Ibid., pp. 350, 433. 

“Henry Clay: “The Public Regulation of 
Wages in Great Britain,” Economic Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1929, pp. 335, 336. 
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Opinion as to the part which unem- 
ployment insurance has played in 
maintaining wage rates during this 
period of falling prices varies between 
that of Mr. Rueff and that of his 
critic, Mr. Fernand Maurette. Mr. 
Maurette, while denying that unem- 
ployment insurance has been the sole 
factor in maintaining wage rates, 
nevertheless admits that it “may have 
helped the trade unions to resist too 
drastic a readjustment of wages,” but 
holds that Mr. Rueff has far from 
proved that “the dole has been the 
only or even the chief cause.” ** The 
causal connection between unemploy- 
ment insurance and stable money wage 
rates under postwar conditions is rec- 
ognized by such British economists as 
A. C. Pigou,* Henry Clay,”* J. M. 
Keynes,” Sir Josiah Stamp” and Sir 
William Beveridge.* Sir William 
Beveridge divides the responsibility 
between, on the one hand, the growth 
of trade-unionism and of collective 
bargaining and, on the other, the ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance 
in 1920 to include over 11,000,000 
workers and the long periods for 
which benefit has been payable.” 

But while expert opinion is divided 
as to the extent to which unemploy- 
ment insurance is the cause of the 


Fernand Maurette: “Is Unemployment In- 
surance a Cause of Permanent Unemployment?” 
International Labour Review, December, 1931, 
p. 676. 

* A. C. Pigou: “Wage Policy and Unemploy- 
ment,” Economic Journal, September, 1927, p. 355. 

* Henry Clay: “The Public Regulation of 
Wages in Great Britain,” Economiz Journal, 
September, 1929, pp. 323-343. 

** Sir Josiah Stamp and J. Maynard Keynes: 
“Unemployment: a Discussion,” Listner, Febru- 
ary 26, 1930, p. 361. 

°° Ww. H. Beveridge: OP. cit., p. 369. 

* W. H. Beveridge: Of. cit., p. 369. 
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maintenance of wage rates under con- 
ditions usually tending to reduce 
wages, there is general agreement that 
it has been at least one of several 
factors. 


3. Organized labor strengthened by 
unemployment insurance 


It is also possible that unemploy- 
ment insurance has operated to main- 
tain wages through the indirect as- 
sistance it has given organized labor. 
On this point, there is general agree- 
ment. For instance, last fall, Mr. 
John Beard, formerly president of the 
Trades Union Congress,*° now a 
member of the General Council * and 
one of the British fraternal delegates 
to the 1931 American Federation of 
Labor Convention, stated in New 
York that during the past ten years 
of heavy unemployment, the British 
trade-union movement would have 
“gone bust” if it had not been that, 
as a result of unemployment insurance, 
strike-breakers no longer trouble Brit- 
ish organized labor. Under this act, 
workers are entitled to refuse a job 
open because of a strike or lockout 
without forfeiting their right to bene- 
fit. Moreover, they exercise this right, 
according to Mr. Beard. 

Economists, such as A. C. Pigou™ 
and J. W. F. Rowe®™ of the University 
of London also recognize that trade 
unions have been strengthened. Pro- 
fessor Rowe points out that unem- 
ployment insurance has removed from 


*® Trades Union Congress: “Sixty-second An- 
nual Report,” p. 5. 

" (London) Times, September 12, 1931, p. 15. 

*2 A.C. Pigou: “Wage Policy and Unemploy- 
ment,” Economic Journal, September, 1927, p. 355. 

* 7. W. F. Rowe: Op. cit., p. 180. 
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British organized labor the fear of 
“blackleg”’ labor (i. e., strike-break- 
ers), and that “The provision of bene- 
fit in the case of systematic short-time 
has had as great an effect in some in- 
dustries as has benefit for absolute 
unemployment in others, and the two 
have enabled trade unionism to main- 
tain wage rates in the face of a much 
greater volume of unemployment than 
they could otherwise face, or probably 
ever have faced in the past.”** Un- 
employment insurance has assisted the 
trade unions in protecting the interests 
of the employed workers by reducing 
the economic pressure on the unem- 
ployed to accept work under any sort 
of conditions, according to Mr. J. L. 
Smyth, the secretary of the Social In- 
surance Department of the British 
Trades Union Congress General 
Council. Professor Clay presents an- 
other aspect when he states in his study 
of British postwar unemployment 
that, “Today trade union negotiators 
can afford to take the risk that a wage- 
rate on which they insist will cause 
unemployment, because their constitu- 
ents will be provided for by the na- 
tional relief scheme (i. e., unemploy- 
ment insurance).’’** He also finds 
that ‘“This post-war disregard of un- 
employment in wage negotiations is 
the principal and direct explanation of 
the loss of plasticity in wage rates. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
provision of unemployment relief is 
not the only cause of the change.” ** 

To sum up the answer to the second 
question as to the effect of unemploy- 


“J. W. F. Rowe: Of cit., p. 180. 

* Henry Clay: “The Post-war Unemployment 
Problem,” p. 155. 
_ “Henry Clay: “Public Regulation of Wages 
in Great Britain,” Economic Journal, September, 
1929, p. 337. 
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ment insurance on wages during the 
years of heavy postwar unemploy- 
ment: It is generally accepted that 
unemployment insurance has been a 
factor in maintaining wages and that 
indirectly it has strengthened the bar- 
gaining power of trade unions to resist 
wage reductions. 


III. War Time 


1. Increased wage rates, earnings and 
cost of living 


The third question, the effect of 
unemployment insurance upon wages 
during the war, is much more difficult 
to answer. Money wage rates in 
Great Britain and Ireland rose rapidly 
during the war and postwar boom, 
according to the study of wages and : 
prices from 1914 to 1920 made by 
Professor Bowley for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
If the general rough average of wage 
rates for ten industrial groups in 1914 
is taken as 100, average wage rates for 
the same industries in 1920, exclusive 
of increased piece rates to compensate 
for shorter hours, had risen approxi- 
mately to 260. But during this 
period not all of these ten industrial 
groups were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance * so that by classifying 
the trades as to whether or not they 
were insured, it is possible to compare 
the rise of wage rates in some of the 
insured trades with that in some of 


* Arthur Lyon Bowley: “Prices and Wages in 
the United Kingdom, 1914-1920”; Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1921, Table 33, pp. 105, 106. 

8 At this time only a selected group of trades 
were insured as the result of the unemployment 
insurance acts of 1911 and 1916. The act of 1911 
applied to six trades—building, construction of 
works, shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, 
ironfounding and construction of vehicles. The 
act of 1916 included workers in the so-called 
munition trades. 
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the noninsured. Unfortunately, com- 
parable information concerning wage 
rates is available only for special 
classes of workers in three insured and 
seven noninsured trades.*° 

Chart II, based on the figures of 
Professor Bowley, shows that the in- 
crease in the wage rates among these 
groups of insured and noninsured 
workers from 1914-1920 is very 
nearly the same—i. e., an increase 
from 100 in 1914 to 259.6 in 1920 
for workers in the insured trades and 
to 259.3 in the noninsured. Aside 
from this final agreement, from 1914 
to 1917, wage rates were a trifle higher 
in the noninsured trades, but during 
1918 and 1919 the insured trades en- 
joyed slightly higher wage rates—an 
advantage which is so slight that the 
rates for the insured and noninsured 


trades appear to 
be the same in 


Chart II. This 
agreement on 
the whole is so 
close, the limita- 
tions in the sta- Ju 
tistical material 
are so great and 
there were so 
many other 


"The wage data 
for this group of in- 
sured trades cover 
bricklayers and their 
helpers, engineering 
artisans and engi- 
neering laborers, 
shipbuilding platers; 
those for the nonin- 
sured group include 
compositors, railway- 
men, dock laborers, 
cotton operatives, 
woolen and worsted 
operatives, coal min- 
ing and agriculture. 


Chart II 
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more important factors influencing 
wages, that the most one can say is 
that during the war and postwar 
booms unemployment insurance did 
not keep wage rates down in the in- 
sured as compared with the noninsured 
industries. 

But to get an idea of what the 
worker was able to buy with the in- 
creased wage rates involves two fac- 
tors: First, his actual earnings; and, 
secondly, the changes in the cost of 
living. During the war period, actual 
earnings increased much faster than 
wage rates,“ due to the absence of 
broken time, to overtime and night- 
work at higher rates, to safeguards 
against cutting piece rates, to im- 
proved machinery which increased 
output and earnings with no change 
in piece rates“ and to the adoption of 
methods of mass production in the 
munition in- 
dustries. For 
example, Pro- 
fessor Bowley 
points out in an- 
other connection 
that wage rates 
of skilled work- 
ers in the engi- 
neering trades 
increased 45 per 
cent between 
1914 and 1926 
and actual earn- 
ings 62 percent.” 


“Bowley: Op. cit., 
pp. xix, 89. 

“ Ibid., pp. 88, 89. 

“ A. L. Bowley: “A 
New Index Number 
of Wages,” Royal 
Economic Society, 
Memorandum’ No. 
12, January, 1929, 
p. 2. 
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For other trades, the rise in actual 
earnings was also greater than that 
in wage rates—a situation which 
tended to check increases in either 
time or piece rates. The earnings 
actually found in pay envelopes dur- 
ing the war were, therefore, much 
larger than that indicated by the mere 
increase in wage rates. 

Changes in purchasing power of 
wage rates and earnings vary with 
changes in the cost of living. It is 
dificult to measure the increase in 
the cost of living during this period 
when buying habits altered, and when 
some commodities which were used in 
1914 were almost unobtainable. 
These difficulties have given rise to 
two measurements—one on index of 
the British Ministry of Labour and 
the other based upon the Ministry of 
Labour index but modified by Profes- 
sor Bowley to allow for changes in the 
character of goods purchased in view 
of the supplies actually available.“ 
This second index which seems more 
nearly in accord with actual experience 
is used in Chart II. This chart shows 
that the cost of living rose more rap- 
idly than wage rates from 1914 to 
1918, but from 1919 to 1920, wage 
rates increased more than cost of 
living. 

Any conclusions drawn from an 
average overlook the fact that an av- 
erage, which combines the good and 
the bad, conceals the differences be- 
tween the extremes. Professor Bow- 
ley concludes that some sections of the 
British workers, especially the worst 
paid, were better off in 1920 than be- 
fore the war, while it is probable that 
some were not as well off. “It is not 
possible to decide,” he adds, “‘whether 


“ Arthur Lyon Bowley: “Prices and Wages in 
the United Kingdom, 1914-1920,” pp. 62-75. 
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the average of all wages, measured in 
purchasing power, had risen or 
fallen. 

2. Government interference with 
wages and prices 


Other factors growing out of war- 
time governmental control had a much 
more powerful influence on the cost of 
living and on wages than unemploy- 
ment insurance with its weekly con- 
tributions at that time of 5 cents from 
both workers and employers and 34% 
cents from the state, covering in 1920 
approximately 4,000,000“ workers 
out of a total 19,000,000 gainfully 
occupied persons in Great Britain.“ 
As an example of the artificial influ- 
ences at work, one might cite the gov- 
ernment control of prices and granting 
of subsidies which checked the rise of 
prices in the summer of 1917 until the 
Armistice.*’ 

Wages were affected by equally 
powerful but more numerous indus- 
trial and governmental policies arising 
out of the war. For example, in 1914, 
before the outbreak of hostilities, or- 
ganized labor had formulated a pro- 
gram for an increase in wages; the 
declaration of war was followed by 
an industrial truce.** The recruiting 
of men for the army and the urgent 
demand for the products of skilled 
workers led to the introduction of 
women, girls and boys and to the split- 
ting up of the jobs of the skilled work- 


“ Tbid., p. xx. 

“ Great Britain, Ministry of Labour: “Report 
on National Unemployment Insurance to July, 
1923”; London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923, p. 
25 


“ Great Britain, Ministry of Labour: “Twen- 
tieth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom,” p. 3. 

“ Arthur L. Bowley: “Prices and Wages in the 
United Kingdom, 1914-1920,” p. xviii. 
* Ibid., p. 87. 
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men, part of which was then per- 
formed by unskilled or semiskilled 
labor and part by skilled workers.“ 
These changes make it difficult to 
measure alterations in the wage rates 
and led to regulations in the munition 
trades designed to protect the rates 
on work formerly done by skilled men. 

Events forced the government to 
take an active share in formulating in- 
dustrial policies in the interests of in- 
creased production. As the result, a 
multiplicity of government bodies 
dealing with wages sprang up—cov- 
ering the shipyards, railways, ship- 
ping, coal and munitions.° The 
height of regulation was probably 
reached in the munitions industries in 
which the Munitions Acts made strikes 
and lockouts illegal and substituted 
compulsory arbitration; restricted for 
a time the right of the worker to leave 
his job and for various periods em- 
powered the Minister of Munitions to 
fix wages for special classes of work- 
ers and work™ of the munition indus- 
tries. Regulation of wage rates in 
some 6,000 controlled establishments 
of the munitions trades went so far 
that no changes might be made with- 
out the approval of the Minister of 
Munitions.®? Ina wide range of other 
industries contributing to the support 
of the war, wage rates were deter- 
mined by the awards of a special arbi- 
tration committee. These awards 
inevitably affected rates in all other 
trades.™* 


* Thdi., p. 88. 

* Humbert Wolfe: “Labour Supply and Regu- 
lation”; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923, p. 243. 

™ M. B. Hammond: “British Labour Conditions 
and Legislation During the War’; New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1919, pp. 86-112. Hum- 
bert Wolfe: Of. cit., p. 271. 

*? Thid., p. 251. 

" Thid., p. 247. 

“ Ibid., p. 248. 
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Some of the policies thus adopted 
aimed to protect the skilled workers 
against the results of dilution; others, 
such as the prohibition of cuts in piece 
rates notwithstanding improved ma- 
chinery and production methods, 
tended to maintain piece rates while 
greatly increasing actual earnings,™ 
and still others tended to keep wages 
down, such as the short-lived restric- 
tion upon the right of the worker to 
move freely from one establishment 
to another.*° The net result was 
greatly increased wage rates and even 
higher earnings, but with dispropor- 
tionately greater percentage increases 
granted low-paid, unskilled labor as 
compared with the percentage in- 
creases for skilled workers.” 

These war-time forces artificially 
but absolutely controlled wage rates 
for large groups of British workers 
and indirectly effected a still larger 
number; in comparison with them, the 
effect upon wage rates of unemploy- 
ment insurance for a much smaller 
number is without practical signifi- 
cance. Because of this, the war period 
offers no valid evidence as to the pos- 
sible effect of unemployment insurance 
upon wage rates. 


IV. Conclusion 


The answer to the three parts of 
the original question may now be 
summed up, each in a sentence. Dur- 
ing the war, as we have just seen, 
British wage rates rose rapidly, with 
substantially the same proportionate 


* Ibid., p. 270. 

*M. B. Hammond: Op/. cit., pp. 229, 230, 244, 
262. 

* Ibid., p. 270. Arthur Lyon Bowley: “Wages 
and Prices in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920,” 
pp. 105, 106. 





THE TICKET AGENT 


advances in the insured and nonin- 
sured industries. But due to the arti- 
ficial control of wages, no conclusion 
may be drawn from the experience 
of this period as to the effect of un- 
employment insurance upon wage 
rates. During the postwar period of 


falling prices and heavy unemploy- 
ment, expert opinion recognizes that 
unemployment insurance has been a 
factor in maintaining wage rates, both 
directly and also indirectly through 
its strengthening of British organized 
Moreover competent wit- 


labor. 
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nesses agree that British employers 
have not met their share of the cost 
of unemployment insurance at the 
expense of the workers’ wages. In 
other words, unemployment insurance 
has helped British labor maintain wage 
rates under conditions which usually 
produce wage cuts and as British work- 
ers have not had the employer’s share 
of the cost taken out of their wages, 
they have received in unemployment 
benefits far more than their unaided 
contributions otherwise could have 
provided. 


THE TICKET AGENT 


Like any merchant in a store 
Who sells things by the pound or score, 


He deals with scarce perfunctory glance 
Small pass-keys to the world’s Romance. 


He takes dull money, turns and hands 
The roadways to far distant lands. 


Bright shining rail and fenceless sea 
Are partners to his wizardry. 


He calls off names as if they were 
Just names to cause no heart to stir. 


For listening you’ll hear him say 
“ . . . and then to Aden and Bombay 


Or “ 


’Frisco first and then to Nome, 


Across the Rocky Mountains—Home .. .” 


And never catch of voice to tell 
He knows the lure or feels the spell. 


Like any salesman in a store, 
He sells but tickets—nothing more. 


And casual as any clerk 


He deals in dreams, and calls it—work! 


Epmunp LeAmy. 





THE QUESTION OF FOOD 


Dr. Louise STANLEY 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


ANY thousands of homes 
these past two years have 
faced a question which never 

existed for them before. Families who 
never knew actual shortage of food 
have been face to face with the neces- 
sity for making scant rations go round. 
They have had to consider not ““What 
do we like to eat?” but “What can 
we get ?’’—even down to the point of 
‘What is the least that will keep us 
from actual hunger ?”’ 

Those are cruel and mocking ques- 
tions in this world of plenty, where 
producers of food are unable to sell 
because millions of workers are wage- 
less and can not buy. But they force 
other questions which never should be 
ignored, although they come closer 
home when the family food money 
runs low. 

What, in fact, are our food needs? 
What foods supply those needs ? How 
shall we choose foods for their food 
value? And last but not least, how 
shall we get the right food values at 
costs we are able to pay? 

Those questions are nowadays be- 
ing answered by the science of nutri- 
tion. It is a young science, which is 
constantly yielding new knowledge of 
food and food requirements. That 
knowledge has saved the lives of many 
babies, has contributed to the longer 
lease of life the average man and 
woman enjoys, and has undoubtedly 
kept many thousands of people at 
work and happy, who might otherwise 
have been ill. 

In fact, we are realizing that not 


only our health but our whole outlook 
on life is in large part a question of 
food. To be underfed or illfed is to 
be physically weak, mentally dull and 
morally insecure. Food gives strength 
and contributes to general well-being 
and happiness. It builds courage and 
morale. An army, they say, fights on 
its stomach. So does the rest of the 
world—in all the battles of life. 

Food in this sense, however, means 
not only having enough to eat, it 
means also having the right kinds of 
food. The body needs food for dif- 
ferent purposes. For warmth and 
power to work, it needs the energy- 
giving or fuel foods. Nearly all foods 
give some energy. Starch, fat and 
sugar furnish energy only. For the 
building of blood and bone and muscle, 
the body needs the foods that contain 
building materials, especially the pro- 
teins and minerals which are found in 
milk, green vegetables, eggs, meat and 
fish. For regulating the body and body 
processes, the need is mineral food 
substances, which are found most 
plentifully in vegetables, fruits and 
milk. To promote growth and build 
resistance to disease, the body needs 
also the vitamins which are found in 
these and other foods. 

For proper nourishment we need 
all those different kinds of food. We 
can “fill up” on bread and cereals, or 
on meat, or indeed on any one food, 
for hunger can be quited merely by 
bulk of food. But there is a “hidden 
hunger,” as nutritionists call it, that 
will show itself in time in a break- 
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down somewhere. This kind of hunger 
comes from lack especially of minerals 
and vitamins, some of which are not 
found at all in cereal foods, but most 
of which are found in milk and other 
dairy products, egg yolk, vegetables 
and fruits, liver, fish and lean meats. 
Nutritionists have learned these 
things, partly in their own laborato- 
ries in experiments with animals; 
partly by watching people who live on 
some particular diet, and partly by 
studying history. Everybody knows 
what happened in potato-growing Ire- 
land in the years of potato famine. 
People had scurvy, because, for one 
thing, they lacked other foods as well 
as the potato, but also because it was 
the potato chiefly that furnished some- 
thing they couldn’t do without. Sailors 
on long voyages used to have scurvy 
after the ship’s potato supply had 


given out. They had enough food, 
perhaps, but not fresh foods. Then 
it was discovered that if there were 
lemons in the ship’s food stores, the 
sailors didn’t have scurvy—and lem- 
ons kept well enough to be carried to 


sea. Nutritionists know now that 
lemons and potatoes prevent scurvy 
because of a substance both contain. 
That substance is vitamin C—which 
nobody knew anything at all about in 
the days of sailing ships. 

There is a disease called pellagra, 
which is very common in some parts 
of the United States. Nobody knew 
what caused this disease until a doctor 
from the Public Health Service, a few 
years ago, went into the regions where 
the disease is common and studied the 
family diets. He found that the 
people had pellagra were living chiefly 
on cornbread, fat-back and molasses, 
while the people who did not have the 
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disease had other kinds of food be- 
sides—either milk, lean meat, eggs, 
fish, or green vegetables. This was 
not because cornbread, fat-back and 
molasses are not good foods in them- 
selves as far as they go, but because 
they lack something the human body 
requires. 

Children who are underfed or im- 
properly fed are likely to have the dis- 
ease called rickets. This may happen 
to the child because he has not been 
taught to eat the right foods. He may 
have developed an actual resistance to 
his food for some reason, refusing the 
very things he needs. But rickets is a 
common disease among the children 
of families who are in want. In times 
of unemployment, in mining towns, , 
mill villages and industrial cities, 
where fathers of families have had 
neither work nor wages for a long 
time, the number of children with 
rickets has been found to be very high. 
Their bones have not grown properly, 
their legs are crooked or deformed, 
their arms and chests misshapen. But 
those same children, if they had had 
plenty of milk to drink and sunshine 
in which to run and play, would doubt- 
less have had straight and sturdy legs. 
Children need milk all through their 
growing years to furnish bone-build- 
ing materials, of which they are not 
likely to get enough in other foods. 
And children need sunlight because 
it helps the bones to grow. 

Such diseases as scurvy, pellagra, 
and rickets are acute and shocking 
stages of undernourishment, proof in 
themselves of a wrong or scanty diet, 
or of the failures of the body to as- 
similate its food, or of both. But there 
are thousands of children and thous- 
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ands of men and women who are 
undernourished without showing any 
such definite signs as these. They suf- 
fer from a slow and gradual weaken- 
ing, a lessened resistance to infection 
—tuberculosis, perhaps. They drag 
tired bodies around to the day’s work, 
or they force weary minds to tasks 
that wear them down at last, when 
what they have needed to keep them 
in health and happiness was food. 
Some diseases and conditions formerly 
said to “run in families” can now be 
traced, in part at least, to unsatisfac- 
tory food. Food habits carry over 
from one generation to another. 
These things occur in homes of mil- 
lionaires as well as in homes of pov- 
erty. They are caused by lack of 


knowledge of food requirements, as 
well as by lack of food. They are cur- 
able, not by medicine, but by food. 


Then what shall we do about it? 
The first answer, of course, is that 
somehow food production and food 
needs must be adjusted to each other, 
with buying power maintained by 
stable work and wages. But, mean- 
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time, something else is needed and it 
is possible without delay. Doctors, 
nurses, dietitians and home economics 
teachers understand the importance 
of knowing food needs. Relief work- 
ers and all sorts of people who have 
responsibility for supplying food to 
numbers of people, sick or well, are 
coming to realize that it is not sufh- 
cient to supply just food—it must be 
the right kinds and right amounts of 
food. But it is not enough that pro- 
fessional people and relief workers 
should have that knowledge. 

Each of us need to realize and, in- 
deed, to know enough about nutrition, 
to choose our own foods properly. 
The mother of the family needs this 
knowledge to do her marketing, to 
plan the family meals and to cook 
them. The children need to know for 
their future good. Everybody needs 
to know something about selecting 
foods for food value, whether to se- 
lect them for the home table or from 
the bill of fare in a restaurant. Our 
health and happiness depend upon it 
and perhaps our jobs as well. 


LIFE 


Life is a shepherd lad who strides and sings 
Leading his flock, his brow bared to the sun, 

Who knows the good grass and the hidden springs 
From whence streams of eternal beauty run. 


Life is a cowherd, old, with bleeding lips, 
Driving fear-maddened cattle down a hill, 

With matted hides worn raw at knees and hips, 
Knowing no sleep, no leisure to be still. 


For one the dew, the hare-bell and the song; 
For one the mire, the hurry and the thong. 


Amory Hare 





BOYCOTT OF GOVERNMENT COSTLY 


Pror. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


University of Chicago 


Under the guise of economy, attacks are being made against government and government 
services. The slogans “get business out of government” and “keep government out of business” 
have been responsible for much misunderstanding of the functions of government and the rela- 


tions between private and public organizations. 


The following editorial, republished from 


Public Management, April, 1932, is a timely warning against propaganda to retard development 


of good government.—EpiTor. 


HERE is throughout the United 
T seats a widespread and vigorous 

propaganda against government 
and governmental service. This is 
not the attitude of anarchists or of 
radicals, but of conservatives. There 
are those high in our industrial life 
who openly take the position that 
“the best government is the worst,” 
and there are others not so high who 
constantly scoff and sneer at all gov- 
ernmental enterprise. 

I do not hesitate to say that the 
most expensive luxury in America to- 
day is the widespread opinion that 
government is necessarily weak, igno- 
rant, corrupt, and contemptible. This 
attitude costs not only millions, but 
billions of dollars annually because it 
poisons the springs of governmental 
interest, enthusiasm and service. 

This boycott of government and 
public life makes difficult the recruit- 
ment of the personnel necessary for 
government. It invites spoilsmen 
and racketeers and drives away many 
of those who might best serve the 
state. It produces higher costs and 
lower achievement levels. 


Government is not a pest or a blight 
or a necessary evil—it has an impor- 
tant and real function to perform 
in modern life. Men are not paid 
merely in dollars and cents, but in 
terms of social regard and respect. 
They will work as hard to be well 
thought of as to be well paid. The 
continuing denunciation of the use-— 
lessness of government and its agents 
will tend to discredit the public serv- 
ice at the very moment when it might 
well be built up and made more serv- 
iceable to the community. Out in the 
country we used to have fires when 
the volunteer firemen sometimes did 
more damage than the flame. 

Students of government know from 
longer experience and observation 
that there is no road to efficient gov- 
ernment that does not recognize the 
importance of building up respect for 
honest and efficient public service. 
Undiscriminating attacks upon all 
government and all public servants 
alike constitute the certain way to 
costly and inefficient public service. 





TRADE-UNION LIBERTY AND THE I. L. O. 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 


University of Washington, Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1931-32 


Conference of Paris in 1919 
which drew up Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, over which the 
late Samuel Gompers presided, put at 
the basis of the ordinary functioning 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion the principle of trade-union lib- 
erty. The workers’ and employers’ 
delegates to the annual International 
Labor Conference are to be chosen, 
says the treaty, from the most repre- 
sentative organizations in each coun- 
try. Yet no problem which the 
Organization has tried to solve by 
drafting international labor conven- 
tions has been more difficult than the 
issue of trade-union liberty, and its 
results in some respects so negligible.* 
When in 1920 an unofficial mission 
was sent by the Labor Office to inves- 
tigate trade-union conditions in Hun- 
gary, it was found that the report 
could not be published without funda- 
mental alterations, owing to the politi- 
cal issues involved. The Governing 
Body of the Labor Organization felt 
helpless in the face of the Hungarian 
justification of antitrade-union policy 
which was based, according to that 


T con commission of the Peace 


*The International Labor Organization is 
composed of an annual conference consisting of 
two government delegates, and one employers’ 
and one workers’ delegate from each state in the 
Organization; a governing body composed of 
twelve government representatives (eight from 
the countries of chief industrial importance), and 
six employers’ and six workers’ delegates; and 
an International Labor Office located in Geneva. 
The labor section of the Treaty of Versailles is 
included in the other treaties of peace negotiated 
by the Peace Conference of Paris. 


government, on the necessity of sup- 
pressing communism. In 1921 the 
Labor Office received complaints from 
the Spanish trade-union officials, 
among whom was the present Minister 
of Labor, Mr. Largo Caballero, that 
the Spanish government had resorted 
to a tyrannical and oppressive policy. 
The matter was discussed in the 
Governing Body in January, 1921, 
and the minutes of the debate pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the 
Labor Office. While these two in- 
stances aroused considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of the governments 
concerned, they also demonstrated 
that the Organization was not able to 
insist on the liberty of association of 
workers which the Treaty of Peace 
guarantees. This was explained in part 
because there was no international 
convention establishing trade-union 
liberty upon which the Organization 
might act. 

Certain characteristic conflicts have 
developed during the life of the Labor 
Organization in its relations with or- 
ganized labor. The background of 
the situation is to be found in the fact 
that the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, from which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor withdrew 
shortly after the war, has controlled 
the selection of workers’ delegates 
and workers’ policy in both the Inter- 
national Labor Conference and the 
Governing Body of the Labor Office. 
The leading workers’ delegates have 
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stubbornly fought to maintain this 
leadership, and so far they have had a 
measure of success. 

Among the numerous discussions of 
the acceptance or rejection of the cre- 
dentials on nongovernment delegates 
to the Conference, none have been so 
important as that concerning the Ital- 
ian workers’ delegate since the ad- 
vent of Fascism. The Labor Confer- 
ence has the right, under the treaty, 
to reject the credentials of any non- 
government delegate who is not nomi- 
nated in accordance with the treaty, 
that is, from the most representative 
organization of his group in his coun- 
try. The opposition to the Italian 
delegate began immediately after the 
Fascist revolution of 1922. The work- 
ers contended that the liberty of asso- 
ciation was suppressed in Italy by 
fraud, force and violence, and that the 
real trade-union sentiment of that coun- 
try was completely unrepresented in 
the Conference. While the workers 
have failed at every Labor Conference 
beginning in 1923 to secure the rejec- 
tion of the credentials of the Italian 
workers’ delegate, the fight was sus- 
tained until the Sixteenth Session. 
The Italian representatives insisted 
that the issue is purely political 
and had no place before the Confer- 
ence. They have defended the Fascist 
theory of the closely organized state 
which involves in turn the regulation 
of all forms of liberty, including the 
liberty to form occupational and pro- 
fessional associations. It has been sug- 
gested by some who are in close con- 
tact with the European trade-union 
movement that the influence of Italian 
exiles has had much to do with keep- 
ing opposition alive. 

The condemnation of the Fascist 
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unions has not been limited to object- 
ing to the workers’ delegate’s creden- 
tials. The workers’ group in the Con- 
ference has kept the Italian workers’ 
representative from committee mem- 
berships, out of the Governing Body, 
and consequently from the committees 
of the latter. The Italian government 
has made various attempts to evade 
this organized ostracism. It has ap- 
pointed the workers’ delegate at times 
as substitute for the government dele- 
gate in Conference committees, and 
has tried various ways of altering the 
standing orders of the Conference to 
secure representation. Under Italian 
pressure the standing orders were re- 
vised so that any delegate may attend 
and speak in any Conference commit- 
tee. This has enabled the workers’ ° 
delegate of Italy to take part in the 
work of the committees, though not 
as a member. 

The proposal of the Italian gov- 
ernment was that the standing orders 
should include provisions for the com- 
plete rotation where possible of mem- 
bership in the Governing Body. This 
would break the strong group control 
which has been remarkably effective 
to the present time. In addition to 
this the Italian government flatly re- 
fused to ratify the amendment to 
Article 393 of the Treaty providing 
for the enlargement of the member- 
ship of the Governing Body. As Italy 
is a member of the Council of the 
League, her ratification is necessary 
before the amendment can come into 
effect, according to the terms of Ar- 
ticle 422 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
This amendment, proposed in 1922, 
was designed to give non-European 
states more representation, but the 
fight shifted to a conflict over the 
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nature of the form of trade union the 
Organization should recognize. 

In the session of the Conference 
which met April 12, 1930, the Italian 
Government withdrew its proposal to 
change the proposed amendment to 
Article 393 (reform of the composi- 
tion of the Governing Body) and 
agreed to ratify the 1922 amendment 
to that article of the Treaty in ex- 
change for the adoption of the com- 
promise standing orders. The new 
standing orders provide that if the 
Credentials Committee of the Con- 
ference is not agreed as to the re- 
ceivability of a protest against the 
credentials of a delegate, the Con- 
ference shall decide the issue without 
discussion. This limitation of dis- 
cussion does not apply to protests 
against credentials which have been 
received as worthy of consideration 
by the Credentials Committee. In 
addition, the new standing orders pro- 
vide that the Selection Committee 
may add delegates to committees over 
and above the nominations of the 
groups, if the Selection Committee 
feels that the committee lists as pro- 
posed by the groups are not distrib- 
uted fairly or are not as competent 
to deal with the subject as they might 
be in view of the composition of dele- 
gations to the Conference. This will 
enable the Italian delegate for the 
workers to secure committee member- 
ship, a thing which he has never at- 
tained since Fascism. It is doubtful, 
on the other hand, whether such pro- 
visions will be applied by the Selec- 
tion Committee of the Conference on 
behalf of the member of the Chris- 
tian Trade Unions who occasionally 
suffers some discrimination. 

The proposed Italian amendment 
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to Article 393 of the Treaty sug- 
gested that membership in the gov- 
ernment, the workers’ and employers 
groups on the Governing Body should 
rotate in order to give all the mem- 
bers of the Organization a chance at 
such memberships. 

As an ally to the Fascist interest 
in labor representation, the Christian 
Trade Unions of Europe have also 
felt the sting of exclusion brought 
about by the control of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 
Just as the latter has refused to recog- 
nize the Fascist unions, so has it re- 
fused to grant recognition to the 
Christians. They have been generally 
excluded from Conference commit- 
tees, though not with the same rigor 
as the Fascists, and from membership 
on the Governing Body. For the most 
part the Christians have also been un- 
able to secure representation in the 
Conference by being appointed as ad- 
visers to the titular workers’ delegate. 

As a result of a protest against the 
Netherlands workers’ delegate at the 
1921 Conference, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice gave 
its first advisory opinion in 1922 
which sustained in fact the thesis of 
the Christians and weaker unions of 
the Netherlands. This thesis is that 
when Article 389 of the Treaty 
speaks of appointing the workers’ 
delegate from the most representa- 
tive body of the workers, it does not 
mean that one organization, the one 
with the greatest membership, shall 
be consulted exclusively by the gov- 
ernment. An unbroken warfare has 
been carried on since about the mean- 
ing of the advisory opinion. The 
workers of the International Federa- 
tion stress the recognition given by the 
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court to the factor of numbers, and 
the others stress the fact that the mem- 
bership of a single organization is not 
the sole test of representative char- 
acter. 

Certain other problems are of gen- 
eral interest. Since Russia is not a 
member of the Organization, the 
question of recognizing in the work 
of the Organization the Russian 
trade unions has not arisen. But 
should Russia become a member, the 
problem of employers’ representa- 
tives (who would represent under the 
present organization the big produc- 
tion trusts in all probability) would 
naturally arise. Then the employers 
would have on their hands the same 
sort of problem which the workers 
have in connection with Fascist 
unions. It must be said for the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 


Unions that it has not adopted a 
wholly niggardly policy as to other 


workers. Its representatives (com- 
ing from states members of the Or- 
ganization, of course) have defended 
the interests of professional and 
intellectual workers when they have 
been before the Organization, as they 
have likewise defended the interests 
of agricultural workers, and salaried 
employees. While organizations of 
disabled war veterans have sought 
recognition by the Organization, just 
as have the cooperatives, the workers’ 
representatives have, in general, been 
opposed to formal recognition of 
either the veterans’ organizations or 
of the cooperatives. The workers 
have felt a fundamental distrust of 
the cooperatives, and also that the 
problem of the veterans should be 
settled by national collective agree- 
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ments rather than_ international 
action. 

Let us turn from these internecine 
labor conflicts to the attempt to guar- 
antee freedom of trade association 
by an international labor convention. 
It was thought at first that there 
would be no difficulty in adopting a 
convention guaranteeing freedom of 
association. However, such has been 
far from the case. In 1921 the Labor 
Conference adopted a _ convention 
stating that each member who ratifies 
the convention should give to agri- 
cultural workers the same liberty of 
association as is given to industrial 
workers. This was comparatively 
simple, since the real issue is the lib- 
erty of association of industrial 
workers. The workers’ representa- 
tives, in view of the constant violation 
of trade union liberty in certain Euro- 
pean countries, demanded a draft 
convention assuring this liberty to in- 
dustrial workers, as they had found 
by experience that the provisions of 
the Treaty meant nothing without a 
convention. The proposal to adopt a 
convention on the freedom of associa- 
tion for industrial workers came be- 
fore the Conference for the first time 
in 1927. Now it must be borne in 
mind that the Conference was just 
then trying out the new “double-dis- 
cussion” procedure, by which a first 
Labor Conference adopted a question- 
naire and a second Conference would, 
on the basis of the replies to this 
questionnaire, adopt a draft conven- 
tion or recommendation. This pro- 
cedure was not only designed to secure 
more careful preparation of conven- 
tions, but also to formulate conven- 
tions which would be more widely 
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ratified than had been the case with 
those previously adopted. 

The debate in the Conference of 
1927, therefore, centered on the 
formulation of a questionnaire on the 
subject of freedom of association. 
Ostensibly this should be an easy task. 
But the fact is that whatever went into 
the questionnaire on the freedom of 
association was likely to come out 
again next year as a provision in the 
draft convention. While the Office 
insisted that the questionnaire should 
merely be complete, it was admitted 
on certain occasions that the draft 
questionnaire submitted to the Con- 
ference by the Office as a basis of dis- 
cussion had been drawn up with ex- 
treme caution, thus in a sense justify- 
ing the stubborn position taken by the 
workers against certain questions. 
The upshot of the matter was that 
the questionnaire satisfied neither the 
workers nor the employers, and it was 
defeated in the Conference. 

The issue was drawn on somewhat 
the following lines. The workers in- 
sisted that the proposed convention 
was merely in application of the pro- 
visions of Article 427 of the Treaty. 
The second point of the General 
Principles laid down in Article 427 
declares for ‘“The right of association 
for all lawful purposes by the em- 
ployed as well as by the employers.” 
All the groups recognized this prin- 
ciple, but the employers wished a 
series of questions inserted in the 
questionnaire dealing with limitations 
on the freedom of association, such as 
the issues of general interests, public 
order, etc. While it was recognized 
also that the question of the right to 
strike was not on the agenda of the 
Conference, the workers insisted that 
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these questions were making of the 
questionnaire a study of the limita- 
tions: on freedom of association, and 
that the employers were in fact in- 
jecting a negation of the right to 
strike into the questionnaire. When 
the questionnaire came before the 
Conference, the workers group voted 
against it and thus brought about its 
defeat. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
workers made a mistake in 1927 in 
securing the defeat of this question- 
naire. Many friends of labor feel 
this to be the case, on the ground 
that a convention, though of limited 
value, is better than none at all. 
Others assert that the leaders of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions now regret their opposition. 
In 1929 and 1930 when the Con- 
ference was discussing the question 
of forced or compulsory labor the 
workers’ group tried to secure in 
the questionnaire the recognition of 
the right of association of native 
labor; failing in this, they did secure a 
partial recognition of the right of 
native labor to be consulted in the 
transitional forced labor allowed by 
the convention. 

Thus we may say that the considera- 
tion of the question of freedom of as- 
sociation by the Labor Organization, 
after nearly fourteen years of discus- 
sion, has really only begun. A new 
policy has been developed by the Office 
in relation to this question: it is now 
proposed to divide the question into 
a number of different sections, and 
instead of attempting a comprehen- 
sive draft convention, a number of 
them dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation are planned. The Governing 
Body is now discussing the problem 
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of dividing trade-union liberty into 
various proposals for the agenda of 
the Conference. It is probable that 
by 1934 or 1935, the agenda of 1933 
having already been established, the 
problem will again be found before 
the Labor Conference. Actually, to 
the present time the problem of free- 
dom of association has been more of 
a national question than an inter- 
national one. ' Yet it must be recog- 
nized that the workers’ group is bur- 
dened with the responsibility of the 
defeat of the proposal for a conven- 
tion which was before the Conference 
in 1927. 

One successful and substantial ap- 
proach to this question has been made 
by the Labor Organization. A draft 
convention or recommendation is in 
no case a rigid document; there must 
be exceptions and derogations to the 
general legal principle laid down. In 
dealing with the exceptions to conven- 
tions and recommendations the Or- 
ganization has included in a large 
number of the thirty-one draft con- 
ventions and thirty-nine recommen- 
dations, adopted by the end of the 
1931 Conference, provisions requir- 
ing organizations of workers and em- 
ployers to be consulted in drafting 
special regulations or establishing ex- 
ceptions to the conventions. and 
recommendations. One fundamental 
principle of the international labor 
code is, therefore, the consultation of 
organizations of workers and em- 
ployers in establishing the exceptions 
to the principle laid down. In certain 
of the conventions collective agree- 
ments as to these exceptions are recog- 
nized and encouraged, but contrary 
to the British and American view, 
the Office has tended to support the 
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continental theory that a collective 
bargain should be a contract enforce- 
able before the courts and valid only 
under approval by the government. 
A provision of this nature has had 
much to do with the British refusal to 
ratify the 1919 convention establish- 
ing the eight hour day and forty- 
eight hour week in industrial under- 
takings. 

It is quite true that the workers 
value highly the provisions in conven- 
tions requiring consultation of work- 
ers’ organizations, for they mean that 
the governments, if they carry out the 
conventions, must recognize indirectly 
the principle of trade-union liberty, 
though if, as in Italy, the worker may 
not choose his labor organization, 
this is not necessarily the case. The 
collective agreement, the immediate 
and direct fruit of trade-union liberty, 
thus has received important support 
from the Labor Organization. In 
fact, it may be said that strong trade- 
union organizations, as in England, 
Belgium, France and Germany, may 
be more interested in the actual draft- 
ing of the convention or recommen- 
dation than in its legislative applica- 
tion, for it is possible to take the con- 
vention as a standard for collective 
agreements. By and large, the em- 
ployers have not objected to pro- 
visions in conventions urging collec- 
tive agreements and consultations of 
the workers (their own organizations 
being recognized also), though they 
have objected, especially the British 
employers, to executive or legislative 
supervision of the collective agree- 
ment. The workers have, it seems, 
seen in government supervision an ad- 
ditional guarantee of the validity of 
trade-union bargaining. 
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However, in one phase of the work 
of the Conference the employers have 
objected strenuously to provisions re- 
quiring the consultation of workers, 
and this is in the field of factory in- 
spection. The Conference has 
adopted, following the suggestion of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, 
recommendations dealing with the 
general principles of factory and sea- 
men’s inspection. The workers have 
not only demanded that workers’ or- 
ganizations should be consulted in in- 
spection and in the field of accident 
prevention, upon which the Confer- 
ence has adopted a recommendation, 
but that workers should be appointed 
as inspectors. The employers and 
certain governments, ¢. g., the British 
government, have on the whole in- 
sisted that workers are ineffective or 
incompetent as factory inspectors. 
The 1923 recommendation on fac- 
tory inspection is virtually silent on 
this question, but in 1926 the recom- 
mendation dealing with the inspection 
of seamen included definite provisions 
that workers (or seamen in this case) 
should be appointed, or at least have 
the chance of being appointed inspec- 
tors. It now seems clear that the 
recommendations adopted by the Con- 
ference contain the permanent recog- 
nition of both the consultation of the 
workers’ organizations and the ap- 
pointment of workers as factory in- 
spectors. 

In conclusion we must point out 
again the fundamental character of 
the issue of trade-union liberty for 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Only so long as the workers’ 
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representatives are chosen in genuine 
consultation with freely formed trade- 
union organizations can the Labor 
Conference and the Governing Body 
reflect the wishes and feelings of the 
labor movement. The course of the 
Organization is similar to that fol- 
lowed by various governments. Trade 
unions exist, and struggle to exist, in 
many cases without clear legislative 
support or approval, and yet at the 
same time the results of their activity 
may be continually translated into 
public policy. So the demands of the 
organized labor movement are con- 
tinually reflected, though sometimes a 
little dimly, in the conventions and 
recommendations of the Labor Con- 
ference, and yet at the same time the 
Organization has been unable to an- 
nounce a clear, direct and affirmative 
policy as to trade union liberty. 

The International Labor Office it- 
self, though supporting the guaran- 
tees of the Treaty of Versailles, must 
steer a neutral course and perform 
frequently the function of arbiter be- 
tween the employers and workers. 
The annual “Report of the Director,” 
Mr. Albert Thomas, to the Labor 
Conference contains an exhaustive 
analysis of the relations between the 
Office and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and certain members 
of the Office staff are delegated to 
maintain relations with such organi- 
zations. It may seem at times that 
the official impartiality of the Office 
is a little exalted, but in international 
cooperation it is difficult to choose 
one’s friends. 





“THE BEGGAR WITH THE OLD WALLET” 
R. C. KELLER 


Tes primary cause of business 


conditions prevailing today, 

which are described as “‘a period 
of depression,” brings to mind the old 
fairy tale, “The Beggar with the Old 
Wallet.” It will be recalled the fairy 
admonished the beggar that his wallet 
was old and that all gold falling to 
the ground would turn to dust; but 
the beggar’s greed was insatiable, and 
the wallet burst. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the beg- 
gars in my discourse are the captains 
of industry and finance. They are di- 
rectly responsible for the conditions 
leading to the inflation of the stock 
market and its inevitable collapse, 
bringing with it unemployment of 
both capital and labor. 

A great deal has been said by statis- 
ticlans, economists and many other 
so-called business diagnosticians who 
have attempted to analyze the cause 
of the present depression. To effect 
a cure, however, they must rely upon 
the conscience of the class of men who 
are responsible for these conditions. 
On one point they are agreed: That 
production far exceeds consumption. 
If we accept the paradoxical assertion 
that we are suffering from overpro- 
duction in the face of twenty million 
destitute persons in this country, then 
we must assume that there is no such 
thing as underconsumption. It is, how- 
ever, generally recognized that to re- 
move the disparity between produc- 
tion and consumption the worker must 
be a consumer as well as a producer. 
Living standards must rise in equal 
proportion to industrial progress. 


At the end of the World War, 
under the able leadership of our Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Carter Glass, 
emergency legislation was enacted to 
liquidate the great war debt. This was 
in the form of an excess profits tax 
and surtax. In order to evade payment 
of this tax, corporations had to spend 
their excess profits. Advertising, plant 
equipment, bigger salaries, bonuses 
and many other avenues furnished an 
outlet for excess profits. This put the 
buying power into the hands of the 
masses, reflecting increased earnings. 
A comparison of the number of in- 
come tax returns for the years 1918 
and 1919 with 1929 and 1930 will 
bear out this statement. 

But the industrial barons were look- 
ing through the small end of the tele- 
scope. Their perspective disclosed 
only the fabulous profits slipping away, 
either through the payrolls or profits 
tax. To stop the leakage of profits 
meant only to remove the excess 
profits tax. The political machinery 
was set in motion to eliminate candi- 
dates who were inimical to their in- 
terests. 

The result of the tax revision is a 
matter of record. The substitution 
of the normal profits tax for the ex- 
cess profits tax resulted in large surplus 
earnings which were diverted to other 
investment channels. As a result, bil- 
lions of dollars were “dumped” on the 
stock market, inflating industrial stock 
values to a level never before attained. 
Gradually the weakened buying power 
of the masses began to reflect itself in 
smaller stock earnings so that by the 
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fall of 1929 the stock market crashed 
of its own weight. 

Obviously, the underlying cause of 
the depression is “human greed.” Is 
it reasonable to assume that “human 
greed” can be overcome by appealing 
to the employers to maintain a full 
payroll in the face of present ruinous 
competition brought about by the 
paralyzed market? The larger units 
of industry have found it expedient to 
eliminate competition through merg- 
ers and consolidations. This practice, 
sanctioned by some as an economic 
necessity, is in fact “adding fuel to 
the fire.” It stifles the smaller com- 
petitors and creates further unem- 
ployment. 

To stabilize business it is inevitably 
necessary to stabilize the domestic 
market. This can not be done without 
penalizing excess profits. The folly of 
the business men who joined hands 
with the captains of industry and 
finance and clamored for relief from 
the yoke of excess profits tax, which 
they thought stifled the progress of 
business, surely must be unmistakably 
clear now. It is inconceivable that they 
would not gladly pay the tax on ex- 
cess profits if they could only earn 
such profits today. Present business 
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mortality would seem to justify the 
assumption that a very large number 
of corporations in business today, 
which do not enjoy a virtual monop- 
oly, would be glad to make just a 
normal profit on the capital invested. 

So long as business success is meas- 
ured by the yardstick of dollar units, 
periodical chaos will rein with increas- 
ing intensity as time goes on. Ob- 
viously, Federal control of profits on 
invested private capital is necessary if 
the present economic régime is to en- 
dure. Reinstatement of the excess 
profits tax, readjusted and simplified 
to meet present-day requirements, will 
prevent inequality in business. It will 
reestablish a live domestic market for 
the products of industry by means of 
increased buying power in the hands 
of the masses and will give employ- 
ment to all willing workers. 

One of the mysteries of life is that 
“human .greed” and “human sym- 
pathy” go hand in hand. Proof of this 
is borne out by the fact that corpora- 
tions earning excess profits during the 
period this tax was in force spent 
such taxable profits for the most part 
on the payroll. When blind greed can 
not be satisfied, sober judgment turns 
to justice. 


THE DAYS 


I call my years back, I, grown old, 
Recall them day by day; 

And some are dressed in cloth o’ gold 
And some in humble gray. 


And those in gold glance scornfully 
Or pass me unawares; 

But those in gray come close to me 
And take my hand in theirs. 


Theodosia Garrison 





ON THE TRAIL OF THE MIGRANT 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


berries! STRAWBER- 
RIES! So comes the strident 
call of the huckster through windows 
thrown open to admit the warm air 
of early summer. And with this sum- 
mons to buy of his wares, our trades- 
man is announcing that the great 
itinerant army on wheels—the mi- 
grants, the casuals, the “fruit gyp- 
sies”—is again on the march. From 
all parts of the country they drift at 
the signal of warm weather and the 
ripening of this first major crop. 
Many travel in rickety cars piled 
precariously high with the camping 
outfits that constitute the only shelter 
they know. Others take to the road 
with the expectation of returning to 
an established residence. But the lat- 
ter are in the minority. Most of these 
nomads seem only to have come from 
where they started. “Born in the 
cotton, reared in the fruit, going on 
to beets or onions or cotton or cran- 
berries, housed under a tree, beside a 
ditch, in tent, or shack, or ’dobe hut, 
they live untouched by education or 
sanitation. They are far afield from 
human kindliness; in the community 
but not of it.” Ever the lure lies in 
the nearest crop, be it what it may. 
How many tens of thousands of 
men, women and children constitute 
this vast moving throng no one can 
know with any certainty. The cen- 
sus, usually the best authority for 
such information, is taken during a 
period of slack agricultural employ- 
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ment when most migrant children are 
in school, their mothers busy with 
the multiple tasks that fall to house- 
wives, and their fathers laboring in 
some other industry or, as frequently 
happens, unemployed. Those per- 
sons the census does distinguish as 
seasonal workers are soon lost statis- 
tically among data for general “‘agri- 
cultural laborers.” Perhaps the best 
available indication of the annual 
numbers of casuals is found in a state- 
ment by the Director General of the 
United States Employment Service to 
the effect that in 1930 over 700,000 — 
farm laborers were recruited by the 
Service and directed to employment in 
cotton, wheat, berries, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, corn, sugar beets, hay, 
and many other important crops. The 
migrant labor needs of three states 
for the harvest of a single crop are 
shown in a further statement: “Dur- 
ing a normal year the Fa>m Labor 
Division (of the National Employ- 
ment Service) will provide the berry 
growers of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Missouri with 100,000 strawberry 
pickers in addition to those available 
in the territory.” Though the labor 
group recruited by the Government 
is immense, it is common knowledge 
that large numbers of migrants, espe- 
cially among the foreign born, are 
secured through labor contractors, 
while still others receive employment 
through direct application to em- 
ployers. 

The question arises, Where can all 
these hope to find employment ? What 
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is the situation in American agricul- 
ture that makes economically sound 
or even temporarily necessary the ex- 
istence of such a great roving band? 

As industry has become specialized, 
so has agriculture. The function of 
the woman making her family’s cloth- 
ing at home has given way to that of 
sewing a single seam on countless gar- 
ments daily in a clothing factory. Just 
so the function of the farmer has 
undergone specialization. Where 
once he grew and harvested a number 
of crops, keeping in mind the yearly 
food needs of his family, now, in 
an increasing number of cases, the 
livelihood of his family depends on 
the success of but one crop whose 
harvest frequently lasts but a few 
days. During the harvest period of 
such crops, labor must be instantly 
available; enough labor to pick all 


the berries, to top all the sugar beets, 


to gather all the apricots. But when 
this is accomplished, the grower 
rarely has any need for the harvesters 
— it is desirable that they move on, 
perhaps to the crops of his neighbors. 
Wherever may be found regions of 
specialized agriculture, there goes the 
migrant. He is essential to the pros- 
perity of such regions. 

Were Mother Nature only more 
considerate of the well-being of her 
human subjects, she might arrange 
that crops should mature in even suc- 
cession throughout all the months of 
the year, the peaches an easy jaunt 
from the strawberries, then the pears 
a short distance from the peaches. 
Thus, a more or less even supply of 
labor could be assured of work the 
year around and many of the evils of 
the system of casual labor could 
be avoided. However, nature is 
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thoughtless. Cold weather calls a 
halt to the migration of thousands 
who must wait until it is warm again 
for further employment. 

An indication of the great amount 
of fluctuation in the labor needs of 
employers growing seasonal crops is 
found in data from 768 question- 
naires covering employment amount- 
ing to 88,275 man-months, sent out 
in 1929 by the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection 
with a study of Mexican labor in the 
state. Classification of labor by 
months (measured as man-months, 
that is, one man employed for one 
month constitutes one man-month, and 
if three men are employed for two 
months the use amounts to six man- 
months) shows that “the slack need 
for men occurs in December, Janu- 
ary and February. The need in March, 
April, May and June and in Novem- 
ber is over 90 per cent greater than 
in the slack time. The period of 
greatest need is July, August, Sep- 
tember and October, with nearly three 
times the need of the slack period. 
September is outstanding in its re- 
quirement of farm labor.” 

For a close-up view of migrant 
workers, especially of women casuals, 
it is of interest to turn to a study of 
women workers in the fruit-growing 
industries of Washington, conducted 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor during 
the summer and fall of 1923. More 
than three-fourths of the total num- 
ber of women in the berry fields and 
about 55 per cent of the women in the 
apple, pear and prune orchards be- 
longed to the migrant class. Within 
the workers’ ranks were representa- 
tives of the two principal divisions 
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of casuals—those who anticipated re- 
turning to their homes at the close of 
the season and those who were drift- 
ers—the latter “fruit tramps,” with 
no address other than the immediate 
one. 

Stories typical of the circumstances 
of both kinds of migrant workers 
were secured by bureau agents, a few 
of which follow: 


“A single woman of 24 whose home 
was in California had come north the 
past three seasons to work in apple 
packing. She was a stenographer 
during the winter months, but found 
she made better pay on fruit ranches 
in the summer.” 

“A woman of 39, with husband 
and seven children, two of whom were 
helping her while two smaller ones 
were in school temporarily by a spe- 
cial and unusual arrangement with 
the teacher of the district, when asked 
her permanent address replied: ‘We 
just travel around.’ During the sum- 
mer they had thinned apples and 
picked pears, peaches and apples, and 
on the whole the husband had been 
busy most of the time. Their moves 
had been short ones this year, at no 
time more than a hundred miles.” 

“A woman of 19 was touring with 
her husband from Niagara Falls; 
they camped in auto parks whenever 
they stopped to work. He was busy 
temporarily at his trade and she in the 
field. They were looking over the 
country and working as necessary, 
with no plans of settling and with 
no ties or possessions to call them any- 
where in particular.” 


The plight of migrant families, 
stranded in the locality of the final 
fall harvest as the result of an in- 
ability to accumulate enough reserve 
from the summer’s employment to 
carry through the winter, was de- 


scribed by bureau agents. 
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verity of the winter, especially east 
of the Cascade Mountains, and the 
lack of substantial protection some- 
times force these people to appeal for 
aid and to become a charge upon the 
community. 

Comprehensive and recent data 
concerning the wages of migrant 
women workers are not available. In- 
formation about women’s earnings 
collected by the Women’s Bureau in 
its study of Washington fruit-grow- 
ing industries in 1923 give some idea 
of possible earnings in the past if not 
the present. 

The berry ranches employing the 
women pickers studied by the 
Women’s Bureau are located in the | 
Puyallup Valley, the center of the 
berry raising of Washington State. 
Wages were generally paid at the end 
of the season, though the pickers 
could draw what they needed at any 
time. An idea of the difficulty in se- 
curing data on the hours of employ- 
ment and the earnings of women berry 
pickers—a situation frequently paral- 
leled in other seasonal agricultural in- 
dustries—is well illustrated by one 
berry rancher, who apologized for 
his inability to fill out the question- 
naire, including items on time worked, 
saying: “I can’t see how I am able to 
answer the questions you ask, as we 
do not keep a record of the number 
of hours per day or the number of 
days any picker works. There is no 
stated time for a picker to begin or 
end, while it is generally understood 
by the pickers that they should be 
out picking by 8 a. m. and should pick 
about eight hours. Some days a 
picker may go out to the field at 6 
a.m. and pick steadily until 7 p. m., 
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with a short noon hour, while a great 
number of days during the picking 
season this same picker may start be- 
tween 7 and 9 and quit between 4 and 
7, taking the noon hour she wishes.”’ 
However, it was possible to secure 
data for earnings and time worked 
for 180 women, the information in 
some cases being secured from ranch- 
ers and in others from the workers 
themselves. The average working 
period for these pickers was 21.1 
days, the average amount earned dur- 
ing that time was $33.74, and the 
average daily earnings were $1.60. 
Prune picking is paid by the box, 
which weighs from 60 to 70 pounds. 
The season usually lasts through three 
weeks of days of from 7 to 10 hours 
each. The process of gathering prunes 
into pails from the soft ground onto 
which they have been shaken must 
be done in an uncomfortably cramped 
position. Data obtained for 40 
women pickers in the prune orchards 
of Clark County show an average 
working period of 15.1 days, the 
average amount earned being $46.75, 
and the average daily earnings $3.09. 
The Yakima and Wenatchee Val- 
leys are the center of the apple and 
pear-growing industry of Washing- 
ton, and the women orchard workers 
studied by the bureau were found 
mainly in that region. There were 
two jobs done by women in the apple 
orchards; first, the thinning of the 
apples to insure better quality among 
those that remain, and much later, 
the heavier work of harvesting. Pears 
are picked green and left to ripen in 
cold storage. Payment, whether by 
boxes picked or hourly rates, varied 
with ranchers, but a 10-hour day was 
the accepted standard. It is of in- 
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terest to note that invariably in the 
fruit orchards and warehouses men 
and women were paid at the same rate 
for the same kind of work. 

The 23 women who thinned apples 
averaged 25.9 days per woman, 
$82.04 for the entire earnings, and 
$3.17 as daily earnings. Altogether 
the earnings of 74 women who picked 
apples were reported, the averages be- 
ing 14.9 days worked per woman, the 
average amount being $51.02 and the 
average daily earnings $3.42. The 
41 pear pickers for whom data were 
secured worked an average of 6.5 
days, had total earnings averaging 
$19.41, and daily earnings of $2.97. 

Of current interest with regard to 
wages paid agricultural casuals is a 
report originating the latter part of 
May in the offices of the Colorado 
Labor Advocate, dealing with the 
present situation in the Colorado 
sugar-beet fields. It was claimed that 
fully 95 per cent of the Mexicans in 
the Northern fields had gone on strike 
against pay reductions, which would 
have brought their earnings down to 
$100 for the entire season—a period 
lasting several months. 

The rancher who employs migrant 
labor assumes direct responsibility for 
the housing of his workers in a ma- 
jority of cases. Sometimes he needs 
but to provide camping sites, but 
more often living quarters must be 
supplied for the days, weeks, or 
months of the casual’s sojourn. It 
goes without saying that the general 
health and welfare of migrant work- 
ers are closely tied up with the living 
conditions encountered. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that shacks 
equipped with running water on a 
porch and a good cook stove for each 
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household are remembered and serve 
as a strong inducement to the pickers 
to return to the same ranch the next 
season. A tumble-down building with 
cramped quarters, six families using 
one stove, an inconvenient water sup- 
ply, and inadequate toilet facilities 
are also remembered—and avoided if 
possible. 

For the large majority of migrant 
households domiciled on the Washing- 
ton fruit ranches living quarters were 
limited to one room to a household, 
or one room with the opportunity of 
sharing small porches or kitchens 
with other families similarly housed. 
These one-room quarters in a row 
were rarely larger than 9 by 12 feet, 
and in these restricted quarters the 
families lived and slept. A number 
of cases of extreme crowding were 
noted—in 11 households there were 


6 or 7 persons quartered in one room; 
in another household there were 15 


members in the three rooms. Toilet 
facilities were in many instances in- 
conveniently located and used by too 
many households and too many per- 
sons. Water fixtures, however, were, 
in general, much more conveniently 
located than might have been expected 
for camp communities. Cooking fa- 
cilities shared by two or more fami- 
lies laid additional burdens on house- 
wives attempting, after a long day in 
the fields, to prepare meals for hun- 
gry families. Varied practices were 
noted on the part of ranchers in con- 
nection with the amount of free fur- 
niture, fuel, or food supplied to 
workers. 

That housing conditions for Wash- 
ington migrant workers during the 
1923 season were, despite their short- 
comings, considerably superior tothose 
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found in certain other sections of 
the country at about the same pe- 
riod, is indicated by two reports of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. A 
study of child labor and the work of 
mothers in the beet fields of Colorado 
was conducted by this bureau during 
the season of 1920. At that time it 
was found that over one-half of the 
families of beet-field laborers were 
housed in quarters provided by the 
farmers that deserved the name of 
“beet shacks,” by which they were 
generally known. Built of tar paper, 
corrugated iron, or rough boards, 
they were without shade and in most 
cases without means of securing 
proper ventilation; thus, while ex- 
ceedingly hot in summer, they were 
practically impossible to heat on chill 
mornings in October and November, 
when the beet harvest was still in 
progress. “In one case, typical of 
many,” says the report, “rough, un- 
matched boards with wide cracks be- 
tween, one window frame with no 
glass, and one door inclosed a small, 
square room which had no furniture 
except a bed, a stove, two boxes and 
a trunk. A few rods away stood a 
new poultry house, clapboarded and 
shingled, the windows of which had 
not a pane missing.” Overcrowding 
was rife in the beet workers’ quar- 
ters, to such an extent that for many 
“all comfort and convenience had to 
be sacrificed and no privacy was pos- 
sible.” Almost half of the 418 fami- 
lies studied were living with three or 
more persons toa room. Fifty fami- 
lies consisting of from 3 to II persons 
were living one room to a family. 
Housing conditions onerous in the 
extreme were noted by Children’s Bu- 
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reau agents for 42 migrant families 
that had gone out to live on Norfolk 
truck farms during the busy season 
of 1923. ‘‘While in the country they 
lived in the most primitive way. Most 
of them were housed in one-room 
shacks, sleeping on hay or on wooden 
crates, cooking over campfires, and 
having no toilet accommodations. 
Only 11 of the 42 families reported 
having privies, and some of these 
were surface privies or were built 
over banks or streams, a source of 
contamination to soil and water. Fre- 
quently several families occupied a 
single room. One shack, for exam- 
ple, had three rooms, each of which 
sheltered 25 men, women, and chil- 
dren. So many families lived in this 
shack that, as one mother said, ‘You 
have to take your chance on cooking 
meals.’ They had no toilet and only 


one pump.” 

It can only be hoped that, as a re- 
sult of the investigations and subse- 
quent reports, continuous effort has 
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been made to improve the living con- 
ditions of migrants in these sections, 
although proof of such reforms is not 
available. 

As the problems of migrants vary 
with the kind of crop, the location 
of the fields or orchards, the nation- 
ality of the workers—so do their solu- 
tions. In a section of the country 
where crops are harvested the year 
round, perhaps it is the question of a 
more rigid enforcement of already ex- 
isting housing regulations that needs 
first attention. Another state may 
find the question of securing jobs for 
casuals during slack seasons in agri- 
culture the most pressing. A third 
district may be particularly aware of 
the expense to the community of 
cheap migrant labor. Everywhere 
there is the need for education; for- 
mal and vocational schools for chil- 
dren, instruction in the care of the 
family for mothers; sanitation, hy- 
giene, for all. 


MUD PIES 


One day I made a little cake 

And put it in the sun to bake, 

And when it seemed quite done to me 
I called my nurse to come and see. 

I told her-it was gingerbread, 

But Nursie only shook her head, 

And didn’t seem to understand, 

And thought it was just mud and sand, 
And Nursie said she wished I’d play 
At something sensible, the way 

When she was young, she used to do. 
I wonder what it was, don’t you? 

So I must never, never make 

Another little gingercake. 

But afterwhile perhaps I’ll try 

And see if I can’t make a pie. 


Mary Drxon THAYER. 
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Who Are Fighting Their Way Through These Times 
Without Asking for Sympathy 


L. C. HARBISON 


President, Household Finance Corporation 


family—the father, the mother 

and seven children. The Kalski 
home, in one of the older residential 
sections of Cicero, IIl., is typical of the 
neighborhood. It is a two-story two- 
family dwelling, built with Bohemian 
thoroughness for comfort rather than 
for beauty. The thick stone founda- 
tions comprise the walls of the ground 
floor, while the upper part is of frame 
construction. 

In the rear of the house is a good- 
sized vegetable garden which takes 
up every available bit of space, not an 
inch being wasted. The only place in 
the back yard not filled with food- 
producing plants in the summer is a 
narrow path extending from the foot 
of the porch steps to a small fuel shed 
at the rear of the lot. 

Leo Kalski, the father, is as sturdy 
in appearance as that well-built house 
he lives in. He is a man in his late 
forties, of medium height and with 
thick gray hair which lies close to his 
head. His face is broad and provides 
the setting for an engaging smile. He 
is a machinist by trade but has not had 
steady work for more than a year. 

The Kalski family is one of a big 
group of American families who are 
drawing on the invisible resources of 
courage and determination to wage a 
stirring battle against economic dis- 
tress. These families, although their 
income has been seriously reduced by 


"T tamiy- are nine in the Kalski 


the business depression, are still carry- 
ing on. They are not blood relatives 
of those golf-playing, stock-speculat- 
ing, bridge-playing people who are 
spending their time talking about how 
hard they have been hit, whether or 
not they must dismiss the butler and 
the second maid or give up the annual 
trip to the South. Rather they belong 
to the 85 per cent of the gainfully 
employed who live on less than $2,400 _ 
a year, who are withstanding the on- 
slaughts of misfortune, counter-attack- 
ing with reserves of courage and good 
management and refusing to be driven 
back into the area where the forces of 
charity are mobilized. 

Going back to the peak year of 
1929 for a moment, we find that dur- 
ing that period 92 out of every 100 
families had an average income of 
$41 a week. 

Today these families of average in- 
come are split up into different groups, 
one of which has the same income as 
in 1929, or if it has been reduced 
somewhat by salary or wage cuts, the 
downward trend in the cost of living 
has largely compensated for it. 

Another group, because of the 
severe business depression, is now 
wholly dependent on charity and mil- 
lions of dollars have been raised by 
various agencies for the relief of these 
unfortunates, but many of them are 
suffering. They are the victims of 
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our failure to develop an economic 
order that will not break down. 

In between these is the group com- 
posed of thousands of families whose 
incomes have been greatly reduced, 
but who, by dint of good management, 
sacrifice on the part of all members 
of the family and the elimination of 
nonessentials, and occasional use of a 
small loan, are waging the valiant 
fight against adversity and are “get- 
ting by” on their own resources. This 
is the story of these unsung heroes. 

This investigation was made by a 
disinterested individual who wanted 
to know whether the personal loans 
advanced by my company during a 
depression year in 90 cities, to 390,- 
000 families, gave evidence that many 
lower-income families were managing 
to tide their way over difficulties with- 
out resort to charity. 

Visits to scores of homes of people 
in these circumstances in the Chicago 
area revealed the extent of this strug- 
gle to tide over slack times. This 
cross-section view showed what care- 
ful planning and shrewd buying, com- 
bined with the elimination of the 
American habit of wastefulness, can 
accomplish. And through it there 
was encountered very little bitterness 
and always there was an abiding faith 
in America, its institutions and its abil- 
ity to stage a comeback. 

He visited the Kalski home to see 
how this thing is done. 

““We have seven children, the oldest 
a girl nineteen,” said Mr. Kalski. 
“She graduated from high school last 
year and has a job in a store on Ked- 
zie Avenue in Chicago. The youngest 
is five. All of the six younger ones 
are in school. 

“For years I made $38 to $40 a 
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week at my trade as a machinist,” he 
continued. “But I haven’t had steady 
work for over a year now. Many 
weeks when I was working steady I 
put in overtime that brought my wages 
up to as much as $50 a week. We 
lived pretty good and everything was 
fine. Then the factory closed down 
and now the company has gone out 
of business. 

“How do we get along? Well, it’s 
darned hard at times but we manage 
to do it. Nine mouths take a lot of 
food, but somehow we get enough to 
eat and keep fairly comfortable. The 
oldest girl gets $12 a week at the store 
and’ my wife works part time in a 
tailor shop and gets from $8 to $10 
a week. The days she works I stay at 
home and run things here. When she 
is at home I look for work and some- 
times find a job for a day or two that 
brings in a few dollars. This work 
that I get isn’t always at my trade, but 
I’m handy at many things and that 
helps these days. 

“Then I own this house and we rent 
the upper part to another family for 
$23 amonth. There is a small mort- 
gage on the place and not long ago I 
had to get a small loan to pay the in- 
terest but we are able to carry the 
loan by paying it back in small install- 
ments.” 

The investigator did a little mental 
arithmetic. Here was this family of 
nine subsisting on about half the in- 
come they were normally accustomed 
to. How did they do it? 

“Tt takes $3 and $4 a day for 
food,” Kalski explained. “Every 


night my wife and oldest girl and me 
sit down and figure out just how much 
money we have to spend for the next 
If I have a little work 


day or two. 
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and we have a little more money than 
usual, we try to buy a larger quantity 
than we usually do, for we can save a 
little that way. For instance, there 
is oatmeal which we always used to 
buy in packages. Now we buy it in 
bulk as much as we can afford at a 
time. There is saving there. 

“Seems like we always have to have 
potatoes. When we can we buy a 
bushel at a time to save a few cents. 
When the bushel is too much for us 
all at once we buy a peck or whatever 
we can. 

“We always allow for milk first of 
all. The little children need it. They 
don’t get it to drink like they used to, 
but they have it for their oatmeal and 
things like that. 

“Fancy things to eat are out. We 
bake all our own bread. All the flour 
used goes into that and not into pies 
and cakes like a lot of it used to. Flour 
is another thing we always try to buy 
in as big quantities as we can so we 
can save a few cents or as much as 
we can. 

‘“‘We try to have two or three meals 
a week with meat. We used to buy 
big roasts, and it took big ones for 
this family. Now we get the cheap 
cuts of meat for about half what we 
used to pay and have it in stews and 
such like. 

“You see that garden? We've al- 
ways had a little garden but last year 
we planted stuff everywhere we could 
and we had things out of it last sum- 
mer and I’ll show you how much we 
canned for this winter. It’s a big 


help, as we couldn’t buy some of these 
things and it means a lot to the chil- 
dren. We'll never let that back yard 
go to waste again, no matter how 
much we have. 
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“Of course, when the pinch came 
the first we did was to cut out the 
movies and all things like that. The 
children miss them but there are some 
neighborhood entertainments every 
now and then where they can go for 
nothing and they’re pretty well satis- 
fied. 

“All summer we put aside a few 
cents there and a few here to buy coal 
for this winter and we had some to 
start the winter with. This house is 
easy to heat because of these thick 
stone walls. We are lucky that way, 
anyhow.” 

They went into the house. It was 
scrupulously clean and neat. There 
were five rooms, the largest of which 
was the combined kitchen and dining 
room. A large range shone from the 
results of plenty of elbow grease. 

A china closet in one corner of the 
kitchen contained plain but service- 
able chinaware. A row of shelves 
was filled with scores of jars of vege- 
tables, the product of the garden. On 
the wall was a print of Christ and His 
disciples partaking of food. 

“We make the children’s clothes at 
home now,” Kaiski said. “When I 
was a young man I was a tailor’s ap- 
prentice for a while and now my wife 
and I make coats and pants for the 
boys from old clothes we get for al- 
most nothing.” 

The small sitting room in the front 
part of the house was spick and span. 
There was a piano in one corner. 
Kalski said it was purchased from an 
uncle for the oldest daughter several 
years before. 

“She had to give up taking ad- 
vanced lessons,” he said. “But she 
manages to practice some in the eve- 
nings and on Sunday. The priest says 
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she will be a good player some day. 
I want her to have her lessons again 
when times get better, but now she 
had to give it up as a part of her share 
of help during these times.” 

Three bedrooms made up the rest 
of the house. 

Noontime came and with it two 
bright eyed boys, one eight years old 
and the other ten, who rushed through 
the backdoor and then paused, 
abashed at the sight of a stranger in 
the house. The father’s and mother’s 
skill with the needle was attested by 
the neatness of their attire. The 


youngest child, a boy of five, came 
home for lunch from the nearby parish 
school, followed by a twelve-year-old 
daughter. Another girl was in high 
school. 

After the children had gone back 
to school Kalski tidied up the kitchen. 


“Tomorrow I have a full day’s 
work,” he said. “It will mean five or 
six dollars. Time was when one day’s 
work did not mean so much to me. 
Now it means a lot. We have learned 
many things from this. We think 
more of what we have and are thank- 
ful for it. We have not asked for 
help from charity and don’t expect to. 
Anything but that. We have gone 
along this way for months and we 
think we can keep it up if we figure 
closely and all of us do as much as we 
can. 

“Some months have been better 
than others, some have been worse, 
but we managed and we'll keep tryin’ 
and hold on. These times can’t last 
forever.” 

Kalski meditated for a moment and 
then smiled. 

“The other night there was a meet- 
ing not far from here,” he said. ‘“The 
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man who talked got rabid about all 
this and talked about revolution and 
all that stuff. Some of us older men 
walked out on him because we didn’t 
like that kind of talk. Some of the 
younger men got all excited about 
what he said, but they’ll get over it. 
That sort of thing ain’t good. I figure 
the men who own the factories are 
just as anxious to get goin’ again as 
we are.” 

Kalski picked up a rag and wiped 
up some crumbs and drops of water 
from the worn pink oilcloth table 
cover. 

‘“‘We’re poor but we’re clean,” he 
said, with a smile. 


* * 2k 


John Fredericks is a carpenter by 
trade. He is thirty-six years old and 
lives with his wife and their four-year- 
old son in a cozy five-room brick 
bungalow in Berwyn, one of the larger 
suburbs adjoining Chicago on the 
southwest. The street on which they 
live is a pleasant one and is lined with 
comfortable homes similar to that of 
the Fredericks. 

Fredericks served in the World 
War. After leaving the Army he 
took up carpentering and became a 
good one. He was a thrifty young 
chap and saved his earnings to buy a 
home when he and his sweetheart were 
married, which they were five years 
ago. They purchased the home in 
which they now live and hold a sub- 
stantial equity in it. 

For years Fredericks’ earnings 
averaged from $42 to $45 a week. 
The family lived well and comfort- 
able. The house was furnished 
throughout and a small car was pur- 
chased which Fredericks used to go 
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to and from his work and in which 
many pleasant week-end trips were 
made. 

The Fredericks’ baby was not as 
healthy as he should have been and 
there was considerable expense in doc- 
tor bills, but the father and mother 
managed well and were getting along 
fine until the depression and slack 
times of the last two years arrived. 

Steady work dwindled away and 
the Fredericks soon found they would 
have to revise their way of living if 
they expected to get along and keep 
their home together. It was tough 


going for them and still is, but they 
have managed to squeeze through 
thus far and are confident they can 
keep going until better times return. 
Both husband and wife abhor the 
thought of charity and are determined 
they will not have to fall back on that. 


The investigator called at the 
Fredericks home one evening a few 
weeks ago just after the husband had 
returned from the last day’s work of 
the only full week’s employment he 
had had for several months and for 
which he had been paid $65. The 
Fredericks thought the gods were 
smiling on them a little bit once again. 

“When we first realized what we 
were up against we cut down on every- 
thing we could right away,” said Mr. 
Fredericks, in discussing their circum- 
stances. ‘“The telephone came out 
and all entertainment was stopped, 
not only shows and the like, but we 
stopped having company in or if we 
do there are no refreshments. And 
light bills mean money, too. This is 
a friendly neighborhood and _ it’s 
always been the custom to entertain 
in our homes a good deal, but since 
nearly all of our friends are in the 
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same boat as we are, that wasn’t so 
hard to stop. 

“We haven’t bought a newspaper 
Or magazine or rented a book from 
the library for months and both Mrs. 
Fredericks and I like to read, too. I 
get to read the news now and then 
from the papers picked up at places 
where I’ve been working. Fortunately 
we were pretty well fixed up with 
clothing when the slack times came 
and we've managed to make it go a 
long way. 

“I’ve been doing what odd jobs of 
carpentering I can find. Sometimes 
I’ve been busy several days in a row 
with that sort of thing; sometimes 
there isn’t any for a couple of weeks 
or more. Then I do anything I can 
find, washing and polishing floors, 
mowing lawns, beating carpets and the 
like. Once in a while I get a day or 
two or three of regular work at my 
trade, but not often enough. 

““My wife and I made a rule that 
we would never consider having meat 
to eat unless I made an average of $2 
a day or more for a week. The bulk 
of our food is eggs, fiour, potatoes and 
milk. We find that our money goes 
farther for things like that. Take 
eggs, for instance. The same amount 
of money spent for meat doesn’t seem 
to go as far and we figure eggs are 
more needed for the boy. Milk always 
comes first because the boy has to have 
that. 

“We've had to figure closely on 
everything, of course. We've tried to 
keep our grocery bill around $5 to $6 
a week. In fact, we have to do it. 
There was one week we'll never for- 
get. (Fredericks glanced at his wife, 
who nodded agreement.) That week 
we spent $1.89 for food—all we had. 
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That was pretty tough. I’m afraid 
the boy wouldn’t have had his milk 
that time if it hadn’t been for the 
kindness of the milkman who left it 
even after I told him I couldn’t pay 
for it. Of course, we paid him later. 
The Fredericks family will not forget 
that week even if we make a million.” 

Fredericks paused and smiled. 

“When I was a boy,” he continued, 
“T often heard my father tell how, 
when he was a boy, his father provided 
a good part of the family’s food by 
hunting in the Pennsylvania hills, 
"specially if they had a streak of hard 
luck. If the hunting got poor in one 
spot it was easy to find some place else 
where there was some, and they kept 
on eatin’ about the same. I’ve thought 
about that several times the last few 
months. If there had been any place 
to shoot game I’d ’a’ tried it, but we 


had to go on buyin’ food and instead 
of huntin’ I had to get money just the 
same as ever, although it was harder 
to get and there wasn’t as much of it. 

“One of the worst blows hit us last 
summer, in June, when both my wife 
and the boy had to have their tonsils 


taken out. My wife was in the hos- 
pital one day and the boy was there 
three days. The doctor and hospital 
bills worried me so much that I wasn’t 
good for much of anything until I got 
a loan from a personal finance com- 
pany and paidthem. Part of this loan 
was used to pay the taxes and interest 
on the mortgage, too. Now there is 
a dollar or two a week put aside to pay 
on the loan installments. This is the 
only outside help we have received. 
“If I can keep on making $15 to 
$18 a week on an average we can hold 
on and see this thing through. There 
was the winter fuel to buy and we had 
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managed to save a little for that. The 
gas and light bills always have to be 
paid, too, but we have been careful in 
the use of gas and light and we’ve 
managed to keep within the minimum 
charge practically all the time. 

“We've learned a lot from all this. 
We never were extravagant, but now 
we can see where we were wasteful at 
times in the past although we didn’t 
think of it at the time. Now when we 
have meat, for instance, every bit is 
used up one way or another. It’s the 
same with other food; nothing is 
thrown out that has any possible use. 

“T don’t believe, no matter what we 
ever have, that we'll ever waste any- 
thing again,’’ concluded Fredericks. 
“This lesson has been too hard to ever 
forget it. Somehow we're sure we'll 
pull through, as hard as it seems some- 
times. We don’t like even the thought 
of accepting charity and we’re not go- 
ing to doit. We've proved it this far 
and we think we can keep on the way 
we've been doing.” 

Fredericks has a firm faith in the 
future. If he didn’t, as he himself 
says, it would be doubly hard to make 
ends meet now. 

*” *” * 


Frank Schmidt, an expert machine 
operator, is a victim of technological 
unemployment, his place in industry 
having been taken by machines which 
do not require his skill to operate 
them. 

Schmidt, who is forty-five years old, 
married and the father of five chil- 
dren, had been making $40 to $50 a 
week for years, but he was not pre- 
pared for what happened to him when 
the factory where he worked em- 
barked on an extensive mechanization 
program more than a year ago. 
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When he found himself out of a 
job and unable to secure another, 
Schmidt was not only confronted with 
the immediate problem of supporting 
his family, but he realized he would 
have to readjust his whole life, the 
greater part of which he had spent 
at one trade with little thought of any- 
thing else. 

The investigator called at the 
Schmidt home in the village of Lyons 
at the far southwest side of Chicago 
one sunny morning. Schmidt, a well- 
set-up man of medium height and with 
a pleasant manner, was hard at work 
cleaning out a small chicken house in 
the yard back of his five-room cottage. 

A flock of white Plymouth Rock 
chickens were in the fenced enclosure 
which included the chicken house. 

Schmidt rested from his labors and 
told the investigator his story. 

“After I’d lost the job I’d worked 
at for years I soon saw I was up 
against a tough proposition,” he said. 
“The Lord knows I tried hard enough 
to find work of any kind, but there 
wasn’t a thing. And the work I'd al- 
ways done and was best at was prac- 
tically wiped out by the new machines 
that didn’t need anyone but a boy or 
girl to run them. That meant that the 
chances were good that I'd never get 
work at my old trade again, so there 
wasn’t any use waitin’ for that. 

“After a month or so of trampin’ 
around lookin’ for work and not 
gettin’ it I got desperate. The money 
we had saved up was about gone and 
we had to live somehow. About this 
time I heard of this poultry company 
in Chicago that helps to start people 
in the chicken-raisin’ business and then 
buys the chickens when they are ready 
for market. 
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“Now, I didn’t know a thing about 
a chicken but how to eat it when we 
used to have ’em for Sunday dinner, 
but I thought I could learn and maybe 
get a chance at somethin,’ so I went to 
the company and got their proposi- 
tion. They weren’t very crazy about 
makin’ any more deals for awhile but 
they finally sent a man out here to 
look the place over and see if they 
thought I could handle it. 

“Their man liked the place here 
and recommended that I get a chance 
at it if 1 could raise my share of the 
money to fix the place up for chickens 
and get the stuff I had to have. The 
company notified me in a few days that 
they would do it and that there would 
be a man sent out to get me started 
and help me until I got the hang of 
the business. This all depended on 
whether I could raise my share of the 
money. 

“T had been tryin’ to get the money 
but hadn’t had much luck. Had to 
have $250 in cash. All my friends 
were broke or else laughed at me. I 
already had a mortgage on the house 
and anyway you almost have to put 
up a gold bond to get money from a 
bank. They’re pretty leery of any- 
thing nowadays and there was no help 
for me there. 

“Finally I was advised to go to a 
personal finance company where I told 
them what I was trying to do and how 
much money I needed to get started 
in something new to take the place of 
my old job. I guess they thought the 
poultry company’s plan was O. K. and 
I was the right kind of a fella because 
a few days later I got a loan of $300, 
enough for me to get my little chicken 
farm going and some to help us get 
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along until something started to come 
in. 

“The poultry firm sent a man out 
here to help me get started. I bought 
an incubator, a brooder and some 
coops and fenced ‘this corner of the 
lot off and remodeled the shed a little. 

“T learned everything I could from 
the company man and I’ve worked 
hard at it and these chickens get good 
care, I tell you. I’ve been makin’ $15 
and $18 a week for several months 
now. The poultry company has treated 
me fine. I’ve been cutting down my 
loan, making installment payments 
on it and I’m all set now. When times 
get better and the poultry company 
wants more chickens from me I'll be 
able to furnish them. I’ve got room 
here to grow quite a little. I’ve quit 
worryin’ about my old job.” 

Schmidt said that his oldest son, 
who is nineteen years old, has a steady 
job in a grocery store at $18 a week, 
most of which he turns over to his 
mother to apply on household ex- 
penses. This, with what Schmidt real- 
izes from the sale of his chickens, 
comprises the family income. Three 
children are in school. The fifth, a 
baby six months old, was being bathed 
by his mother in a tub on the kitchen 
table when Schmidt and the investi- 
gator entered the house. Mrs. Schmidt 
is a capable appearing woman in her 
late thirties who does all the planning 
of household expenditures. 

‘“‘We haven’t any too much, but it is 
all so much better now than when my 
husband first lost his job that we don’t 
complain much,” she said, wrapping 
the baby in a blanket and placing him 
in his crib. ‘“We can only buy the plain- 
est of food and try and forget some 
of the things we would like to have. 
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We don’t spend a cent for anything 
but just what we have to have. Flour, 
potatoes, oatmeal and beans are the 
main things we have to eat. 

“We get cheap pieces of meat, 
mostly for boiling, about twice a week, 
hardly ever oftener. We've simply 
had to forget about high-priced roasts 
and things like that. The meat we 
have is good and we make it go a long 
ways when we do have it. When we 
figure out what we can spend we al- 
ways take care of the milk first. We 
always know just how much we have 
got to spend and where it all goes by 
keeping a list of everything.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt are 
confident now that they will be able to 
pull through. They are elated at the 
modest success of the chicken venture 
and have high hopes of increased in- 
come from it when conditions are 
better. Their “‘list,” as they call it, 
is nothing more or less than a very 
simple household budget, carefully 
kept from day to day, and has been a 
distinct help to them in apportioning 
their income. 

* * * 

James Regan is employed in the as- 
sembly room of a Chicago factory 
branch of a well-known automobile 
manufacturing company. Before the 
depression he had steady work at $40 
a week. As the general slump in busi- 
ness and industry made itself felt more 
and more, Regan’s work was cut down 
a little at a time until he was getting 
only about one week’s work every two 
weeks and his income was reduced by 
half. This has been his situation for 
several months. 

Regan is thirty-six years old, mar- 
ried and the father of two children, 
both boys, one eleven years old and 











THOSE UNSUNG HEROES 


the other nine. The family now resides 
in a small two-room flat on Chicago’s 
west side, for which $22.50 a month 
rent is paid. 

Both of the boys are in school. The 
oldest, a husky and energetic little 
chap, makes a few dollars a month 
selling papers in the morning and even- 
ing, all of which is being saved to buy 
warm clothing for himself and his 
brother, who is rather a delicate little 
fellow. 

Confronted with such a drastic cur- 
tailment of their income, the Regans 
were forced to slash their expenditures 
in half. The first move in this direc- 
tion was to seek a cheaper place to 
live. The three-room apartment which 
they had occupied for several years 
cost them $40 a month. They owned 
their furniture. 

The search for a new home ended 
with the selection of the two-room 
flat for $22.50 a month, the nearest 
they could get to cutting their rent in 
half and still have a place fit to live in. 
Fortunately for the Regans, as far as 
their surroundings were concerned, 
several other respectable families 
whose income had been reduced had 
sought out this particular neighbor- 
hood when forced to retrench. 

The Regans have a simple budget 
which they strictly adhere to in making 
their scanty funds go as far as possible. 
Based on average earnings of $20 a 
week, the Regan budget allows $5.62 
a week for rent and $1.50 a day, or 
$10.50 a week, for food. This leaves 
between $3.50 and $4.00 a week for 
heat, light and clothing, and they 
make it go a long way. 

The principal items of food for the 
Regan family consist of corn bread, 
alternating with white bread, pota- 
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toes, salt meat and beans, with cheap 
cuts of fresh meat and fresh vege- 
tables about twice a week as a health 
measure. 

This family is taking its setback “in 
stride.”” The morale of the Regans is 
high despite their hard luck and they 
are making a good job of living under 
present conditions. The thing they 
fear the most is that some unforseen 
emergency, such as illness, may arise 
for which they will be unable to find 
money to meet. Up to this time, how- 
ever, the Regans have escaped any- 
thing of this nature. 

*” * * 


A number of men who had been 
moderately successful in various lines 
of endeavor but who have been forced 
to change their occupations because 
of changing conditions were encoun- 
tered during these observations. 

An example of this is an architect, 
a man of middle age, who had built 
up a successful business and had in- 
vested practically all he possessed in 
building bonds. The slump in building 
and the default of building bonds in 
which he had invested wiped out his 
business and put him back where he 
had started twenty years ago. 

After a long search for work of 
some kind this man obtained a job asa 
milkman in one of Chicago’s north- 
shore suburbs. In order to get the job 
he had to furnish the milk company 
a bond of $150 which, when he ex- 
plained his predicament, he obtained 
in the form of a loan from a personal 
finance company. 

After several months on a milk 
route his ability attracted the atten- 
tion of the milk company officials and 
the former architect was put in charge 
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of a district with several drivers under 
him. After a time this district was en- 
larged and his supervisory duties in- 
creased until now the position is yield- 
ing him a good living and he is enthu- 
siastic over the prospects of further 
advancement in the milk company. 
These courageous efforts to over- 
come difficulties are having an effect 
on family life that will be felt for a 
long time to come in the opinion of 
this observer who, throughout this in- 
vestigation, encountered so many ex- 
amples of what united effort on the 
part of all members of a family can 
accomplish. The sobering influence of 
adversity has dealt a heavy blow to 
the so-called “jazz era” and has paved 
the way for a more stable family life 
when more prosperous times return. 
As many of the people interviewed 
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said, this lesson has been impressed on 
them too deeply to be quickly for- 
gotten. 

The waving of the red flag of revo- 
lution has not attracted much atten- 
tion on the part of these clean, hard- 
working people who are getting along 
on their own limited resources the best 
they can during these trying times. 
Their faith in their country and its 
form of government is a refreshing 
thing to see and is a lesson in patriot- 
ism all by itself. 

All of those approached summed it 
up this way: 

“It’s bad enough right now in this 
country, but compared with some 
other places the old U. S. A., even 
the way it is now, is the best place of 
all.” 


SOULS 


My soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Scarlet and gold and blue. 

And at her shoulder sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker through. 


And she is swallow-fleet, and free 
From mortal bonds and bars. 

She laughs, because eternity 
Blossoms for her with stars! 


O folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, 
My dull and foolish face, 

Can ye not see my soul flash down, 
A singing flame through space? 


And folk, whose earth-stained looks I hate, 
Why may I not divine 
Your souls, that must be passionate, 
Shining and swift, as mine? 
FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD. 











JOINT RESEARCH AT NAUMKEAG 


Francis GooDELL 





Engineer 


HEN thisgpublication gave 

an account of our work be- 

fore (in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for March, 1930), 
results as far as actual reduction in 
cost was concerned were entirely in 
the future. Our experiment had been 
in operation long enough to show that 
substantial gains should follow. Now 
results in cost reduction have fol- 
lowed and it is interesting to be able 
to record a handsome net saving in 
the operation of the mill and weave 
shed. This saving in direct labor 
costs comes to about $230,000° a 
year. 

This saving, large as it is, does not 
include any of the less measurable 
savings such as the good-will which 
arises from a thoughtful and pains- 
taking study of every suggestion and 
complaint relating to the operation 
studied, and of remedies for failure 
of machine or material control. Nor 
does it allow for reduction in the 
spoilage, which, contrary to results 
of many cases of extension, became 
smaller instead of greater. During 
this same time changes in machinery 
have also been made and it has been 
our duty to study the operation of 
this new machinery and to fix job 
standards for its use. The expense 
of such studies has been charged to 


* This figure is somewhat in dispute. A union 
leader figures this saving at $313,000 a year. One 
of the management staff figured it at about 
$185,000 after charging off certain accompanying 
mechanical investigation and an excess expendi- 
ture for maintenance of some $10,000 annually. 
I have taken the management figures but omitted 
certain charges which seem to me to be chargeable 
only by forced reasoning. 
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our joint research but the savings 
credited to new machinery and not to 
our work. 

The management made an inter- 
esting comparison of the return on 
investment affected by our joint re- 
search with the return on investment 
where new machinery was installed. 
In the case of our joint research he 
calculated that the entire expense to 
date is paid for every seven months, 
whereas the expense for new equip- 
ment takes nearly six years to be paid 
for. In other words, the money in- 
vested in joint research has been ten 
times as productive of results as that 
spent in purchase of new equipment. 

It is not claimed that the savings 
through joint research have been 
enormous, though it is probable that 
they have been well up among com- 
parable research in other mills. But 
it is significant in the highest degree 
that such savings came about at the 
instigation of the labor union in- 
volved, that the United Textile 
Workers’ Local No. 33 suggested the 
studies of process, suggested that an 
acceptable engineer should be the 
teacher of the new research and act 
as referee, and outlined the form of 
joint machinery by which that joint 
research should be carried forward. 
It is significant that the union leaders 
back up this joint research in its 
studies and its findings even under the 
stress to morale occasioned by run- 
ning short time. And it may be said 
that with minor exceptions the elec- 
torate has consistently reelected 
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those leaders in spite of several in- 
stances where the findings have 
broken long-standing traditions. 

In most countries it is an assump- 
tion that one’s governmental leaders 
are the chief guardians of freedom. 
It is assumed that if we can avoid all 
exploitation by government we shall 
be free. But in industrial countries, 
at least, this assumption is seldom 
true. Our daily lives are subject to 
conditions which were not thought 
of when we instituted the ballot to 
prevent exploitation as it was then 
understood. The conditions which 
surround our jobs, the security against 
dismissal due to unjust or incompe- 
tent supervision is far more impor- 
tant than the amount of our taxes 
or the name or party of our repre- 
sentatives at Washington in Congress 
assembled. 

It is perhaps the greatest service 
of unionism that it is gradually learn- 
ing to fill this social need. The shop 
or department delegate has an im- 
portant mission of usefulness, which, 
granted a degree of knowledge of 
modern shop methods, he can man- 
age fairly well. Under joint research 
this need is met in a much more thor- 
ough and scientific way. Under 
joint research there is a trained union 
representative studying methodically 
every operation, and during the proc- 
ess of these studies getting the com- 
plaints and suggestions to the utmost 
detail and recording the jointly 
reached conclusions as to the best 
practices and fairest arrangements 
that can be achieved. Following this 
careful study and discussion of major 
and minor reforms, the method re- 
corded as best is then proved with a 


week or so of actual demonstration, 
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discussed again (in formal committee 
meeting) after this demonstration 
and then the record of the duties of 
each of those concerned is put on 
file. ‘Thus those matters which do 
relate to the fairhess and effectiveness 
of these citizens’ lives at their daily 
jobs and in their daily surroundings 
are considered under the protection 
and with the aid of their trained rep- 
resentatives and buttressed by the ad- 
vice of a technician who has no local 
temptation? to prevent his giving the 
best impartial study of the situation. 
It is this much-needed service to the 
citizen in matters of immediate and 
daily importance—affecting his job 
status and his “wish for worth’’—that 
joint research is helping the union 
delegates to perform. 

As one reads Dubreuil’s ““Nouveau 
Standards,” one is impressed by his 
tracing through history the laborer’s 
relation to his task setter. Begin- 
ning with personal slavery the com- 
pulsion was external—the lash was 
used and in certain instances the work- 
man was obliged to work blindfolded 
so that he could not be distracted 
easily from his work. Beginning in 
this extreme form the external stimu- 
lus has always imposed some fear— 
of loss of job or starvation—and the 
task has been imposed by the owner’s 
representative. Mr. Dubreuil does 
not tell how to avoid this in a world 
of increasing specialization and mech- 
anization. Is it not possible that this 
joint method of setting fair jobs— 
where facts as interpreted by the two 
parties at interest working together 


* It is for this reason important that any tech- 
nician should be a professional man and not one 
who may be seeking office either in the plant or 
in the union. 














DEEP COUNTRY 


‘—marks a distinct step away from 
and better than the external goad and 
provides a cleaner and more accepta- 
ble method, a method more appro- 
priate to American workmen? 

It is—or so it seems to the writer 
—the best sort of good tidings that 
such a method of job setting, inter- 
nally controlled, is yielding a hand- 
some profit to the company and bet- 
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ter wages and working conditions to 
the operators. It is one of the tri- 
umphs of the democratic principle to 
which far-sighted Americans have 
since Colonial times set their hands 
to establish in this new world.* 


* On January 18 the joint research features of 
the union-management agreement were with- 
drawn pending settlement of matters outside of 
the production field. 


DEEP COUNTRY 


In cities of man’s making pent 

I have known only discontent, 

Nor all the gauds that man can show 
Ease me a while before I go. 

I have known trouble and distress 
Because of man’s vain business 

And in great houses sighed to be 
Out with the grasshopper and bee. 


No urban gardens me assuage 

Nor flowers in a shop-window cage, 
Still for deep country I will cry 
Loathing the state and luxury, 
Under:a cottage roof would creep 
And hear the country in my sleep, 
And taste her honey and milk and rest 
Between her arms and mother’s breast. 


Give me deep country. Country still 

May lie the other side o’ the hill, 

Not country where the townsfolk come 
But where my heart would still be home 
With reaping folk and roving folk 

And who should care for What’s o’clock? 
Under a mountain, by a stream 

Of such felicity I dream. 


No rich men mar that paradise 

With screaming cars on the black ice, 
The highway once again should be 
For little folk like you and me, 

And flocks of geese and sheep and herds 
And all the hedges full of birds. 

To that deep country peace I know 
One day I shall pack up and go. 





KATHARINE TYNAN. 














HEN Albert Thomas died 

suddenly on May 8, the labor 

movement lost a champion 
who had spoken in its interest in more 
countries than any other man, living 
or dead. 

The son of a baker in a small town 
in France, he early acquired an interest 
in the advance- 
ment of the work- 
ers, which became 
the absorbing 
loyalty of a varied 
and brilliant ca- 
reer. By the sacri- 
fices of his father 
and the help of 
friends who sym- 
pathized with his 
objects and be- 
lieved in his abili- 
ties, he was en- 
abled to go 
through the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 
There he won 
scholarships that 
took him to Ger- 
many, where he 
wrote a history of 
German trade-unionism; to Russia 
where he produced an economic study 
of agriculture, and to Greece, Turkey 
and Asia Minor. 

On returning from his travels he 
became editor of a labor column in a 
paper edited by Jean Jaures and also 
wrote articles on economic and social 
questions for a more conservative 
magazine. 

He became a labor member in the 
city council of his native town, a mem- 
ber of the French legislature. When 


ALBERT THOMAS 





Director, International Labor 
Organization 
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the World War broke out, Thomas 
was for awhile in active service. He 
was called to Paris to take control of 
the railway service, and later was made 
Under-Secretary of State for Artillery 
and Munitions. Afterwards as Min- 
ister of Munitions he hurried produc- 
tion. While a member of the cabinet he 
fought steadily to 
keep wages.rising 
proportionately 
with the war-time 
increase in the 
cost of living. 
Throughout t he 
war he worked for 
the preservation 
of his country and 
for the cause of 
the Allies, but at 
its close he turned 
with equal zeal to 
the prevention of 
future war. 

He believed 
that a due recog- 
nition of the 
rights of labor in 
all countries, with 
special emphasis 
on freedom to organize and to work 
through the labor movement for the 
advancement of humanity, would 
make for permanent peace. When 
the International Labor Organization 
was created in 1919 he resigned his 
high place in his own government to 
accept the position of director of its 
permanent office.” 

The purpose of the International 


ALBERT THOMAS 


* That part of the Peace Treaty which author- 
ized this organization was drafted by the com- 
mission of which Samuel Gompers was chairman. 




















ALBERT THOMAS 


Labor Organization was to foster in- 
ternational agreements on minimum 
standards for working conditions, so 
that backward countries would set 
limits to exploitation and advanced 
countries be freed from the necessity 
of competing with production under 
exploitive conditions. Albert Thomas 
agreed with Samuel Gompers that if 
the agreements could be voluntary 
and if advanced governments and 
strong unions could always be free to 
set their own standards above these 
minimum requirements, such interna- 
tional agreements might serve a use- 
ful purpose. 

Perhaps his most important contri- 
butions to the present character of 
the Organization have been: (1) A 
steady insistence that its business is 
with specific measures for the advance- 
ment of labor and forbids all political 
alliances, and (2) constant recogni- 
tion in action that labor legislation, 
while useful for certain ends, must be 
the servant and not the master of or- 
ganized labor. 

In his desire to be in direct touch 
with the varied labor movements of 
the world, he visited every continent 
and got to most of the countries which 
have active labor movements. The 
United States not being a member of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, he was never brought here on 
official business. He only visited here 
once, in 1923, when the Organization 
was just taking shape. Both in public 
and in his private correspondence, he 
frequently expressed a desire to re- 
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turn here under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances. At the very time of his 
death he was hoping shortly to escape 
from his regular duties to come as a 
private traveler, to learn more of the 
movement of what he did not hesitate 
to call “The most important working 
class in the world.” 

It is impossible to express in words 
the irresistible charm of his eloquence, 
his wonderful persuasive power, the 
magnetic force of his passionate en- 
thusiasm. The speech he made on the 
economic crisis and unemployment 
still vibrates in the minds of all who 
heard him. Long ago Albert Thomas 
realised that, in order to persuade 
men, it is necessary to know them. He 
visited all the countries of Europe; he 
went to North America, South Amer- 
ica, China and Japan. By his travels, 
by the knowledge he acquired of the 
world and of men, and by the knowl- 
edge he imparted wherever he went, 
he came to be not only one of the 
greatest authorities on international 
life but one whose reputation as an 
authority was most widely and firmly 
established. 

The story of his life, from bake- 
shop to national cabinet, to interna- 
tional office, affords one more instance 
of the leadership that comes from the 
ranks of labor. Destined to become a 
tradition in the annals of labor move- 
ments, it carries inspiration even in a 
country unassociated with the particu- 
lar enterprise to which he devoted the 
last thirteen years of his life. 








































Sir Arthur Salter If we bear in mind the special character of reparation 
“Recovery—The Second and war debts as a deadweight debt, with no productive 

Effort” asset behind it, their importance as a factor in the accu- 
mulating strain which resulted in the financial crisis will 
be evident. They have widened the gap in the balance of 
payments which new lending is needed to bridge, and they 
have made new lending more precarious by destroying con- 
fidence. They have therefore been, to a substantial extent, 
responsible for the drain on gold which has helped to hold 
down prices, and for the violent dislocations in the course 
of trade of recent years. . . . 

The worst feature of the present tariff systems of the 
world is that they have no organic relationship to general 
policy, whether national or international. They have been 
framed, for the most part, by successive concessions to sec- 
tional pressure. The tariff policy of creditor countries, for 
example, is not influenced by the fundamental fact that 
they need to be paid what they are owed by a world which 
can only, in the long run, pay by goods and services. And 
changes are made without consultation with other coun- 
tries, often without warning, though every import shut 
out is, of course, a foreigner’s export. . . 

America could help Europe to make the League effective 
for its own members, and at the same time make her own 
Pact a reality, without accepting the political engagements 
of the Covenant, or forgoing her own liberty of independ- 
ent judgment on the merits of any future dispute when 
it arises. If she would undertake to exert her influence 
to restrain a country which she herself recognized to have 
broken the Kellogg Pact, to refrain in such a case from 
impeding the action taken by others to do so, and to con- 
sult with other signatories of the Pact, before taking her 
own decision, in such a way as not to impair the working 
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“Where Are Our Large 
Fellows?” 
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of the League machinery for its own members, but to 
supplement it, the whole peace system would at once be 
strengthened and consolidated. If declarations of this 
nature were made, and indorsed by American public opin- 
ion; and if, as occasion arose, the cooperation between 
America and League members were seen to be effective, 
the peace machinery would acquire both the power and 
the confidence that is needed to make it the determining 
fact in world policy. Covenant and Kellog Pact, thus co- 
ordinated and supporting each other, would become a 
single instrument without involving the abandonment of 
either, or any acceptance of substantial new engagements 
by their respective signatories. It would matter little 
whether ultimately the two were amalgamated; an effec- 
tive coordination, seen to be adequate in practice, would 
establish confidence. . . . 

Money, finance and credit, indeed, and those who are 
concerned in their operations, are no more, under the 
orthodox economic system, the rulers of that system than 
are the individual entrepreneurs. The rdéle of finance is to 
be the handmaid and servant of economic activity. Where 
this réle has been exceeded, it has been through some defect 
of the system, and the results which have usually followed 
suggest that, if something of a ruler’s direction is in future 
required to qualify the unrestricted liberty and automa- 
tism of the past, this is not to be found simply in the eleva- 
tion of finance to the vacant throne. . 


Still we hear the cry we want business men to run the 
Government, we do not want school teachers, utterly un- 
mindful of the fact that a school teacher led us through our 
greatest war, and who supervised the spending of the great- 
est sum of money in the history of the world, without a 
breath of scandal. I refer, of course, to Woodrow Wilson. 

So from my experience with all the business men whom I 
have mentioned, I think our government officials should 
look elsewhere for someone to lead us out of our troubles. 
These great business leaders, with all their efficiency, could 
not prevent our difficulties; so by what line of reasoning 
can we now suppose that they can solve them? What is 
needed now is someone who has the God-given gift to arouse 
the emotions of the people and lift them up from their 
despondency and fear ; for there is, after all, far more power 
in an appeal to an emotional ideal than there is in sound 
reasoning. ‘The study of man all through the ages has 
demonstrated this, but we need not look backward to prove 
this, for we have had examples in our own time. 














WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—WHAT NEXT? 


E. L. Bowers and Loutse Stitt* 
Department of Economics, Ohio State University. 


LL but four of our forty-eight 
states have replaced employ- 
ers’ liability laws with work- 

man’s compensation legislation. We 
are justly proud of this fact. The 
benefits to injured workmen and their 
families resulting from the operation 
of these laws during nearly two dec- 
ades are almost inestimable. Many 
a man and many a woman has been 
saved from destitution, many a home 
has been preserved, many a mind re- 
lieved from hopeless despair because 
of the receipt of the biweekly check 
that has become the legal right of 
those unfortunate enough to be in- 
jured while pursuing the tasks by 
which they earn their daily bread. 
We have experimented with these 
laws for twenty years, and during that 
time watchful observers and dis- 
criminating officials have discovered 
wherein they are strong, and wherein 
they have failed adequately to relieve 
the sufferings of injured workmen. 
To those who believe the purpose of 
this legislation is to save injured 
workers from starvation these laws 
must appear to have served their pur- 
pose well, and reforms in the future, 
it would seem, might be confined to 
improving the administration of ex- 
isting laws, eliminating unnecessary 
red tape, and shortening the period 
between injury and the receipt of the 
first compensation check. But there 
are those among the students of this 
problem who believe that a workman 
who, while providing for society the 





* This principle is presented for consideration. 
It is not the official opinion of the A. F. of L. 
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products which society demands, is un- 
fortunate enough to suffer an injury 
which results in a temporary or per- 
manent reduction in his earning ca- 
pacity should not, along with his fam- 
ily, be penalized by having to experi- 
ence a material reduction in his stand- 
ard of living. 

Our laws, as they exist today with 
too few exceptions, are thoroughly 
unscientific in regard to the matter of 
determining the size of the award to 
be paid to injured workers. Two 
workmen before injury may enjoy two 
very different standards of living— 
one high and one low. It may be 
thoroughly undesirable that any 
worker should subsist at the lower 
standard, but that is not the issue in 
this discussion. The issue is that due 
to our system of compensation both 
these men after injury may be forced 
to live at the same level, and that the 
lower one. In Ohio, and the Ohio 
law is typical, an injured worker is 
entitled to two-thirds of his weekly 
wages, for a specified period of time, 
providing that amount does not ex- 
ceed $18.75. Ifa 50-year-old carpen- 
ter working in this state and earning 
$45 a week should lose his right arm 
he would receive practically the same 
weekly compensation as a 20-year-old 
machine tender who suffered the same 
type of injury and who was working 
at the time for $28. The carpenter 
would receive the maximum award of 
$18.75 ; the machine tender two-thirds 
of $28, or $18.66. Two-thirds of 
the carpenter’s wages would be $30. 
It is obvious that the carpenter and 
his family must change their way of 
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life — reduce their consumption — 
much more than the machine tender 
must change his. Both families have 
been spared the necessity of starving, 
to be sure, but the state has required 
one worker to pay a much higher price 
for his injury than the other. It is 
enough that the injured workers must 
assume from one-fourth to one-third 
of the financial cost of injuries; there 
is no reason to increase the burden of 
some through discrimination. 

What about these two workers 
after their arms have healed? Is it as 
likely that the skilled carpenter can 
return to his former duties and earn 
as much as he did before injury, as it 
is that the unskilled machine tender 
can? And if he can not, what about 
the carpenter’s standard of living in 
the future? True, most of the states 
have made provision for rehabilitat- 
ing injured persons, but no one has 
a right to expect that rehabilitation 
can always restore lost skill, particu- 
larly with workers advanced in years. 
Probably 40 per cent of the older 
skilled workers who are injured find 
it impossible to return to skilled 
positions. As the wages of unskilled 
laborers are lower than those of 
skilled, it follows that our $45 car- 
penter and his kind, if complete re- 
habilitation is impossible for them, 
must not only reduce their standards 
of living temporarily during the heal- 
ing period when compensation is be- 
ing paid, but they and their families 
must permanently reduce their con- 
sumption, or maintain it at the price 
of sending their women and children 
into wage-earning pursuits. 

This disregard of impaired earning 
capacity, skill, adaptability, and age 
in making awards is due to the fact 
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that the compensation laws of all but 
a few of our states provide that flat 
rates shall be paid for each type of in- 
jury regardless of the age, occupation, 
or previous training of the disabled 
worker. 

California is the only state that has 
completely abandoned the so-called 
flat-rate disability schedule. It has 
seemed clear to California officials 
that persons suffering identical inju- 
ries are not actually equally compen- 
sated when they receive identical 
awards. They have realized that the 
economic loss resulting from any par- 
ticular injury depends upon the age 
of the injured person which deter- 
mines largely his adaptability, upon 
his occupation, and upon the size of 
the wage he was receiving at the time ° 
of the accident. They have decided 
that reasonable compensation equals 
that amount which is necessary to en- 
able an injured workman to adjust 
himself to his new condition. It has 
seemed obvious to them that an in- 
jured workman can or can not regain 
his previous earning capacity. If he 
can not, he must be pensioned for life. 
If he can, he must be given financial 
assistance during the time required 
for rehabilitation. 

The California system assumes 
that the average person will require 
about four and one-half years in 
which to rehabilitate himself from a 
60 per cent disablement. The loss of 
a major arm at the shoulder joint is 
an example of a 60 per cent disable- 
ment. As an aid to him during this 
period the law gives him what he 
would have earned in three years had 
he remained in employment at the 
wages he was receiving at the time 
of injury. The payments are made to 
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him at the rate of 65 per cent of the 
weekly earnings. If an injury is a 
disability of 70 per cent, or over, it is 
assumed that the injured person can 
not rehabilitate himself completely. 
Therefore, a pension, varying with 
the severity of the disability, is neces- 
sary. 

A “standard man” is postulated in 
California and actual awards vary as 
the injury, age, adaptability, occupa- 
tion and wages of the injured work- 
man differ from those assumed for the 
“standard man.” 

Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of the California system, it 
is a progressive attempt to remedy 
the evils of the flat-rate disability 
schedules. A recent study’ of the 
flat-rate system of injury compensa- 
tion shows that there is absolutely no 
relationship between the number of 
weeks’ compensation permitted for 
various injuries and the relative loss 
of earning power due to these inju- 
ries. Let us illustrate. Some of the 
Ohio awards are as follows: 


Type of injury Award in weeks 


One would naturally suppose upon 
reading the above schedule that the 
loss of earning power due to the am- 
putation of an arm would be greater 
than that caused by the loss of a leg, 
inasmuch as 200 weeks is the award 
for the former injury and only 175 


* This study is Publication No. 12 of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 
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for the latter. However, it was 
found that the amputation of a leg 
resulted in the loss of 54.9 per cent of 
the original earning power while the 
sacrifice of an arm impaired earning 
power by only 46.6 per cent. The 
following table shows other cases in 
which the same lack of proportion 
between the award and the loss of 
earning power exists. 


Average Loss of Earning Power and 
Weeks’ Award for Selected 


Injuries 





Weeks’ 
award 


Number 
of cases 


Loss of earning 
power, per cent 





200 
175 
150 


127 46.6 

87 54.9 
180 36.2 
104 40.1 125 

98 17. 100 
127 20. 78 
53 ‘ 60 
44 ‘ 27 
820 ; 127.7 














These inequitable awards are seri- 
ous enough in their effects, but when 
one realizes that the payments, un- 
scientific as they are, for the loss of an 
arm or a leg are discontinued at the 
end of a specified time whether the 
patient has recovered from the acci- 
dent or not, we are still further im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of flat- 
rate schedules. 

These inconsistencies are typical of 
all flat-rate schedules, not only of 
Ohio but of all other states where 
they exist. They are to be found in 
some of the latest laws as well as in 
the earliest. Whether private insur- 
ance companies operate, or the state 
handles the funds, or employers carry 
self-insurance, the same illogical bene- 
fits result from flat-rate schedules. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—WHAT NEXT? 


One is inclined to ask why the 
states ever based their compensation 
awards on such unscientific schedules. 
Flat rates can not be scientific when 
the conditions controlling the injured 
workmen’s financial plights are so 
varied. The answer is that when 
these laws were written there was 
practically no data upon which to 
build a scientific schedule. One pio- 
neer in the field expressed the spirit 
of the early advocates of compensa- 
tion laws by saying, “We were not 
interested so much in getting exact 
awards as we were in getting some- 
thing started. Any award which 
would work and would not be con- 
tested seemed to be satisfactory.” 
But in the past twenty years data have 
been accumulated, records have been 
kept, investigations have been made 
which reveal the weaknesses of the 
old schedules. And the time has come 
to displace these old schedules by new 
ones based upon scientific findings. 

As noted above, California has 
abandoned the flat-rate schedule en- 
tirely. Wisconsin takes into account 
the age factor in making awards, and 
several other states have deviated in 
one detail or another from the flat- 
rate idea. But on the whole little 
progress has been made in this coun- 
try in the way of fitting injury awards 
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to the actual needs and loss of earning 
power of the injured workmen. 
Credit must be given to the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions for its 
efforts to educate the states in regard 
to the weaknesses of flat-rate sched- 
ules and the desirability of more flex- 
ible bases for award-making. At its 
1923 meeting the Association adopted 
the following resolution: The per-— 
manent disability schedule shall be 
based upon the principles of variable 
rather than fixed factors. The vari- 
able factors to be taken into account 
shall be: (1) Nature of injury; (2) 
age of injured employee; and (3) oc- 
cupation of injured employee, includ- 
ing degree of displacement in indus- 
try. But it is to be remembered that 
the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Com- 


missions is a body without authority. 


It can only recommend. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that ere long our 
state legislatures will abandon their 
complacent satisfaction with their 
compensation laws as they were orig- 
inally passed, and heed the signs of 
the times, and amend their laws so 
that they may more adequately and 
justly meet the needs of the thousands 
of unfortunate men and women who 
each year become the innocent victims 
of our gigantic industrial machine. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


GROUNDS FOR COOPERATION—LABOR 
AND FARMER 


GRICULTURE and Labor 
have both had an important 
part in the development of 

the public-school system in the United 
States. Labor unions in Philadelphia 
and New York were responsible for 
the establishment, about 100 years 
ago, of the first free schools in Amer- 
ica. Later, in 1862, the agricultural 
interests were responsible for a fur- 
ther development of the principle by 
the enactment of the Land Grant Col- 
lege Act, which provided for the col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
—a system of higher education for 
the people of which this great institu- 
tion is a part. Likewise, the organized 
labor movement also had a primary 
part in extending public-school instruc- 
tion to the field of industrial training 
and was likewise instrumental in se- 
curing the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, under which the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was 
authorized. Thus Labor and the 
Farmer are co-workers in this com- 
prehensive experiment of education 
within a democracy, with the com- 
mon problems of those whose ideals 
and whose status in life are much 
the same. 

Agriculture and Labor have both 
transformed their ideals into action 
through cooperative associations. 
Labor unions represent the coopera- 
tive activities of urban workers who 
unite together for collective bargain- 
ing and in this way market their serv- 


ices to the consuming public. Experi- 
ence has taught us that it is the only 
method by which the individual may 
obtain justice in a complex economic 
society in which huge aggregations 
of capital have so great a potential 
power. This is true regardless of 
whether we look at the problem from 
either the standpoint of dealing with 
an individual employer, or from the 
broader viewpoint of securing eco- 
nomic justice in the distribution of the 
national income. The history of the 
past half century shows plainly that 
it has been a constant struggle for 
organized groups of workers and 
farmers to obtain a recognized status 
in the legislatures and the courts. Anti- 
trust acts, aimed primarily at the 
curbing of unethical business practices 
and to the furthering of individual 
opportunity, have often failed to 
accomplish their original purpose 
through a peculiar sort of judicial in- 
terpretation. The application of these 
was too often applied only to coopera- 
tive groups of farmers and of indus- 
trial workers who were only acting 
within the scope of their constitu- 
tional rights. It has been necessary 
for both of these groups to secure 
special legislative mandates which 
make it clear that the American people 
do not desire that legitimate business 
activities of workers shall be looked 
upon as conspiracies. 

Rapid economic changes have been 
taken within the span of a single gen- 
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eration. In 1900, 60 per cent of the 
population of the United States was 
classified as rural, with 40 per cent in 
the cities. This tendency continued 
during the past decade until 56 per 
cent of our people were reported as 
living in the urban centers. Another 
striking comparison is that the total 
number of persons in gainful occupa- 
tions other than agriculture in 1930 
was practically the same as the total 
population of the United States in 
1870, only 60 years before. 

The total population of the United 
States has increased about 60 per cent 
since 1900. During that time the pro- 
duction of our farms has just about 
kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. Increased efficiency in agricul- 
ture has made it possible for the rural 
population to decline from 60 per cent 
in 1900 to 44 per cent in 1930. The 
population constantly released by in- 
creased farm efficiency has made it 
possible for us to develop higher liv- 
ing standards, because of the labor 
available for other occupations. The 
production of factories in that time 
has been increased about 180 per cent, 
that of railway service 210 per cent, 
while the production of minerals, in- 
cluding petroleum, increased 280 per 
cent. 

Other exact comparisons of the 
growth of our national industrial 
equipment are numerous. Important 
ones may be stated. The total of me- 
chanical horsepower used in factories 
has been multiplied four times in the 
past 30 years. While only 1,000 to 
2,000 automobiles were manufactured 
annually around 1900, a recent normal 
year’s production has been about 4,- 
000,000, with 25,000,000 in use. The 
amount of freight handled per rail- 
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way employee has almost doubled 
since 1900. 

These material accomplishments in 
production have not been the only re- 
sults of our economic systei, but they 
have furnished the basis for a develop- 
ment in other lines of endeavor. The 
number of students in high schools 
and colleges increased from about 
950,000 in 1900 to about 6,000,000 in 
1929. In the State of Kansas alone 
the population increased one-fourth 
from 1900 to 1926, but the number 
of pupils in high schools multiplied 
five and a half times. 

We now have the paradox of mil- 
lions of persons walking the streets 
of our cities in search of work, many 
of them approaching starvation, while 
the farms of the nation are burdened 
with surplus of food and clothing ma- 
terials for which there is no market. 
It is not a condition as has existed in 
times past in which there was a real 
scarcity of the needs of life. Our 
system of exchange and distribution 
has failed to function, while our means 
of production have been unlimited. 
Labor recognizes the fact that our 
system of mass production must be 
linked with mass consumption if our 
economic system is to give the best re- 
sults possible. The 54,000,000 per- 
sons of the farms and villages are of 
more importance as a market for the 
products of our factories than all of 
the millionaires of the country. Like- 
wise, the 69,000,000 persons living in 
the cities furnish the mass demand 
for the products of the 6,000,000 
farms. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
in his report for the year 1930, says: 
‘Increased unemployment reduced the 
purchasing power of consumers. The 
prices of agricultural products fell, 
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not because of an increase in supply, 
but because consumers were either 
unable to buy as much as usual or were 
unwilling to buy for future needs, ex- 
cept at lower prices.” He also states, 
in speaking of the results for the 1929 
harvest, that ““There was a reasonable 
expectation that the prices of agricul- 
tural products in general for the sea- 
son would be higher than in the pre- 
vious season and that agricultural in- 
come would continue to improve. All 
such expectations had to be abandoned 
with the break in the business situation 
and the subsequent marked decline in 
prices.” 

We appear to have arrived at the 
place where the prosperity of any 
large group in population is insepa- 
rably linked with that of all. As pro- 
duction at any time changes from that 
of personal or immediate use to that 
of a specialized commercial nature, 
the returns and satisfactions of those 
engaged in it became more dependent 
on external influences. The problem 
of security and relief from bad eco- 
nomic situations loses its personal and 
individual aspect as the population 
changes ‘its residence and its connec- 
tion with the means of livelihood. 
Fifty years ago only about 23 per cent 
of our population lived in places of 
8,000 or more. Today, about twice 
that proportion is accounted for in 
cities of that size or larger. In earlier 
depressions the unemployed could ob- 
tain means of subsistence nearly, or at 
least could seek shelter with relatives 
on farms. With the rapid change of 
the bulk of our population to the cities, 
many no longer have a haven of ref- 
uge. These gloomy statements are 
not made as part of a gospel of de- 
spair—their purpose is only that of a 
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challenge to be met and conquered. 

The general statement of the solu- 
tion of this problem is that a more 
equitable distribution of purchasing 
will be necessary if we are to maintain 
and raise the standards of living. Some 
individuals holding positions of great 
financial power have attempted to per- 
suade us that some semblance of pros- 
perity may be attained again provided 
the American people would resign 
themselves to lower living standards 
than what they have enjoyed in recent 
years. Such a philosophy does not 
square with the phenomenal develop- 
ments in production which have been 
obtained, nor with a conservative view 
of possible attainments in the future. 
It is really as one economist has face- 
tiously remarked that the present 
problem is not one of the pressure of 
population on food supply, but rather 
the pressure of food supply on popu- 
lation. 

The truth is that no other nation 
in the world is blessed with such a 
quantity and variety of natural re- 
sources. Furthermore, no other na- 
tion has approached us in the extent 
to which a relatively large proportion 
of the population has been released 
from the production of the basic neces- 
sities of life. The fault is that we have 
attempted to operate a_ twentieth 
century system of production with an 
eighteenth century philosophy of dis- 
tribution. Various business and legal 
arrangements have furnished the 
means by which the distribution of the 
national income has failed to be based 
entirely upon an individual’s or a 
group’s contribution to the general 
welfare. 

In 1919 there were 65 persons in 
the United States who enjoyed per- 
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sonal net incomes of one million dol- 
lars or more. By 1929 the number of 
these million-dollar incomes had in- 
creased to 513—the total of these 513 
large incomes in 1929 was equal to 
the value of the wheat and cotton 
crops of the United States in 1930. 
Back in 1914 there were only 7,500 
persons in the United States report- 
ing incomes of $50,000 or more; in 
1919 the number had increased to 
19,300, but the phenomenal concen- 
tration of wealth during the succeed- 
ing years resulted in 43,000 of the 
$50,000 incomes in 1928. The average 
factory worker’s income for those 
employed, in dollars, increased only 
14 per cent from 1919 to 1929 in 
spite of the fact that physical produc- 
tion was 42 per cent greater. Cash 
and stock dividends paid by corpora- 
tions almost doubled between the 
years 1922 and 1929, in spite of the 
fact that there were never less than 
one and a half million persons unem- 
ployed during any year of this period. 
It is hardly necessary to add any 
more comparisons to prove conclu- 
sively that a maldistribution of in- 
come has been the chief source of 
our troubles. 

It is not necessary for us blindly to 
undergo frequent recurrences of tragic 
situations such as we are now endur- 
ing. There is, however, a need of 
better understanding of the implica- 
tions in any national or group policy. 
The human element must constantly 
be kept in mind. We need to study 
the influence of any policy upon human 
beings, and not simply as a material 
relationship between things. Business 
profits should not be considered as an 
end, but merely as a means to an end. 
As examples, here are some of the 
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points involved in a few of our press- 
ing problems. One of which we heard 
much in recent months is that of taxa- 
tion, including the balancing our na- 
tional budget. Can we consider a 
budget balanced if it fails to provide 
the opportunity by which millions of 
its honest citizens may earn their daily 
bread? Certainly a nation which 
poured out its treasure in defense of 
its principles in a great war can not 
afford to quibble over words when 
another great emergency confronts it. 
A governmental budget may be bal- 
anced in one of three ways; these 
methods are: (1) Decrease in gov- 
ernment expenditures; (2) taxation; 
(3) borrowing; (4) deferred pay- 
ments. A decrease in government ex- . 
penditures is always welcome, pro- 
vided that it is made by an increase in 
efficiency. There is a broad field of 
effort open to all citizens of local com- 
munities to practice vigilance with re- 
gard to public expenditures. Investi- 
gations have shown numerous ways 
in which costs of public service may 
be lowered without any decrease in 
efficiency. However, we must be on 
guard to see that a plea for economy 
in certain of our public expenditures, 
particularly those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are not disguised attempts 
of those of great wealth to nullify the 
safeguards set up in regard to our 
safety, our health and the opportuni- 
ties for individual advancement. 
The primary purpose of taxation 
is to supply the necessary revenue for 
the support of government. Other 
social purposes may be accomplished 
by a given system of taxation, princi- 
pally that of a correction in the distri- 
bution of wealth. Taxation should be 
based on the ability to pay, and in- 
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equalities in wealth distribution may 
be adjusted through the tax system. 
Attempts have been made in recent 
months to place taxes upon consump- 
tion, which would have resulted in 
added burdens on those least able to 
pay and a continuation of a grossly 
disproportionate distribution of in- 
come. Such a policy has met defeat 
through an intelligent understanding 
of the facts by the great body of con- 
sumers. 

Borrowing and deferred payments 
have been used, as has been mentioned 
in war emergencies. No business man 
attempts to pay for all outlays for 
new capital equipment in one year’s 
time. Such matters should be viewed 
calmly, as those of business invest- 
ments intended to produce returns, 
and not as a disappearance of wealth. 

Regulation of business is necessary 
in order that competition in those lines 
in which a natural monopoly does not 
exist may be real competition. This 
refers to a condition by which a busi- 
ness prospers because of honest man- 
agement and by furnishing a superior 
type of service or quality of goods to 
the public at a cost determined by eff- 
ciency. Returns secured by deception, 
fraud and by applying coercion to 
others do not fall in this category. 
Disclosures of business and financial 
methods of recent date indicate that 
much of the prosperity accruing to 
certain individuals and groups had 
been secured by methods which were 
morally, if not legally, wrong. We 
can not expect to have a reasonable 
amount of security for the masses if a 
few are allowed to appropriate a large 
share of the total income of industry 
through legalized chicanery. Business 
is invested with a social purpose al- 
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though it may be under private con- 
trol. Private decisions may be ren- 
dered inprivate business, but the results 
should be open to the public. A system 
of uniform public accounting should 
be established for all large businesses, 
so that policies of prices, wages, in- 
vestment methods and dividends may 
be accessible to responsible parties. It 
offers the only way by which those who 
toil and those who invest their small 
savings in industry may be assured of 
returns commensurate with their con- 
tributions to the general welfare. 
Then it will be possible for integrity 
and fidelity to trust to receive their 
just rewards. 

While we are Americans first, we 
can not avoid some participation in 
international affairs. The world with 
its complex economic relationship suf- 
fers maladjustments throughout be- 
cause of unsatisfactory conditions in 
any given region. We need to make a 
general appraisal of the situation. 
Our factories and our farms are af- 
fected by the conditions in foreign 
markets, by the type of our foreign 
investments and by the trade barriers 
which the different nations caused to 
be erected in their attempts to secure 
internal stability. Patchwork will not 
suffice to remedy these conditions; it 
will be necessary for us to analyze all 
the factors and all the conditions. 

Finance represents the connective 
tissue which facilitates the exchange 
of goods and services. But it should 
be the servant rather than the master. 
Our banking and currency system has 
developed in accordance with the 
knowledge obtained through centuries 
of experience in the Western world. 
While the growth thus far appears to 
have been rather satisfactory, there is 
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a need for the development of a better 
technique in the handling of our bank- 
ing problems. The enormous number 
of failures among our banks amounts 
to nothing less than a national dis- 
grace. The security and the hopes of 
millions of our citizens have been shat- 
tered as a result of these conditions. 
There is a definite need for the build- 
ing of a system of credit with the pur- 
pose of facilitating production and 
consumption, rather than the aimless 
creation of orgies of speculation. 
Land utilization is one of the most 
important national problems but of 
special interest to the farmer because 
land represents such a large propor- 
tion of the farm investment. Labor 
sympathizes with agrarian viewpoint 
that much of our land should be de- 
voted to less intensive uses, or at least 
should be transferred to forest culture 
in those regions where such a policy 
is feasible. However, Labor wishes to 
point out that there is a human prob- 
lem involved. The removal of a large 
part of the farm population from such 
levels involves the problem of secur- 
ing other means of livelihood. It is a 
labor problem as well as an agricul- 
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tural problem. We have seen that 
technological changes in other indus- 
tries have already produced a difficult 
problem as to the distribution of man 
power. Thus it appears that many of 
the problems which heretofore have 
been considered as being those of in- 
terest to the city dweller and worker 
may also become of direct interest to 
the farmer. Among these we may 
mention briefly those of the shorter 
work week in industry in accordance 
with the development of mechanical 
processes, in order to distribute the 
products among as large a number of 
workers as possible, the scale of wages 
as a source of purchasing power, pro- 
visions for the security of the worker 
in his job, the development of an ade- 
quate system of federal-state employ- 
ment exchanges, the physical decen- 
tralization of industry away from con- 
gested urban centers, and the problem 
of relief for those unfortunates who 
may suffer through no fault of their 
own because of rapid changes in in- 
dustry. Again Labor repeats that this 
presents not only an agricultural or a 
labor problem, but an urgent national 
problem as well. 


The glint of a raindrop; 
The song of a bird; 

The laughter of children,— 
Just overheard ; 

These make up your magic,— 
These sing in your song; 

May you sing it for ever, 
And ever so long! 


Austin Dosson. 
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HE public seems entirely uncon- 

scious of the growing catastrophe 

that is upon us. Unemployment 
has been increasing this spring at a 
rate unprecedented even in the two 
years of distress we have just been 
through. From January to May, 
1932, well over a million men and 
women have been thrown out of work 
in industry. The rate of increase this 
year has been considerably more than 
twice that of 1930 or 1931. Trade 
union figures for June show a still fur- 
ther increase. 

While farm work has given tem- 
porary employment to several hun- 
dred thousand this spring, this should 
not obscure the fundamental changes 
indicated by these figures. Several 
million jobs are gone forever, due to 
the labor saving machinery intro- 
duced. This is the significant fact 
which has immediate bearing on our 
future industrial progress. Unless 
work hours are shortened to create 
jobs, millions will be permanently 
without income and dependent on 
charity. This huge loss of buying 
power will cripple our factories, 


mines, railroads, stores. Already con- 
sumer buying has dropped to less than 
three-quarters of normal. 

Our preliminary estimate of unem- 
ployment shows at least 10,800,000 
out of work in May. Trade union 
figures for the first part of June show 
the largest increase this year. Apply- 
ing them to industry generally would 
indicate that at least 200,000 more 
have been thrown out of work since 
May. Our weighted figures for all 
trades are, May, 22.8 per cent out of 
work; June, 23.6 per cent. This is 
an increase of eight-tenths of one per 
cent while no other month this year 
has shown more than three-tenths. 

In June, according to union reports, 
63 per cent were out of work in build- 
ing, 41 per cent in clothing, 41 per cent 
in metal trades, 35 per cent in water 
transportation (Seamen and Long- 
shoremen), 18 per cent in printing, 18 
per cent in street transportation 
(truck drivers). Unemployment in 
building has increased in June when it 
normally improves. 

The report for cities shows unem- 
ployment increasing in 15 of our 24 
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reporting cities. Detroit and Cleve- 
land report the highest unemploy- 
ment, with New York, Paterson, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and 
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Philadelphia following closely. The 
month has brought serious increases 
in Denver, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
San Antonio. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
May! 
+5 
+15 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
June 
1932 
11 
29 
29 
28 
35 
35 
30 
41 
33 
42 
32 
31 
28 
19 
36 
16 
36 
33 
35 
23 
24 
22 
28 
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’ Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
May! 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 

(-) 

since 


May? 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
June 
1932 
8 
17 
19 
17 
23 
22 
16 


Part 
time 
all 
trades 


June 
1932 


66 
60 
88 
51 
78 
69 
63 
76 
63 
82 
73 
59 
64 
57 
55 
55 
55 
72 
66 
80 
62 
45 
68 
53 
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PRICING FOR PROFIT, THE GOLDEN 
RULE OF Business, by Wm. L. 
Churchill. The Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. xliv, 271. Price $3. Re- 
viewed by Prof. John R. Commons, 
University of Wisconsin. 


This book makes the same argu- 
ment for higher profits that Foster, 
Catchings and the trade unions make 
for higher wages. Profit is the value 
in excess of real cost. “Markets arti- 
ficially stimulated through the sacri- 
fice of earned profits restrict progress 
just as effectively as do the operations 
of the gambler or the highway robber. 
. . » The purchasers of our goods 
and services who have secured them 
at prices that have been unprofitable 
to us have restricted the market for 
their own wares and services. Their 
potential market has been reduced to 
the extent of the reduction in our buy- 
ing power” (xxxi). 

“Even if we use the savings to our- 
selves by underpaying for what we re- 
ceive,” such as buying “at less than 
cost,” or at “prices cut to the bone,” 
or at “profits sacrificed,” in order to 
bolster up our business, we “have a 
market with a reduced buying power 
to the extent that we have deprived 
it of the legitimately earned profits of 
our suppliers” (xxxiv). 

An automobile manufacturer says 
to the steel manufacturers, ‘“‘you are 
selling your steel to us so cheaply that 
you are losing money on it and thereby 


curtailing our market for automobiles. 
We suggest that you revise 
your prices so as to insure profits to 
your stockholders. We want your 
stockholders making money so that 
we can increase our sales to them.” 
The steel manufacturer replies, the 
only way for cost reduction is to re- 
duce salaries and wages so as “to 
enable us to make steel at a cost that 
will make present prices profitable.” 
The automobile manufacturers 
might properly reply, according to 
Churchill’s philosophy, “The sugges- 
tion of reductions in wage and salary 
scales of your workers and officials 
can not meet with our approval. We 
need and desire larger markets for 
our cars, and we are entirely selfish 
when we try to impress upon you the 
necessity that wage and salary scales 
be upheld and that your stockholders 
be paid dividends even if it means the 
addition of a few dollars per car to 
the cost of our product”’ (xxxvi). 
The reason why Churchill wants 
more profits all around is because it is 
only from profits that improvements 
and technological reductions in costs 
can be expected. He quotes a large 
purchaser of public-utility equipment 
as admonishing one of his greatest 
suppliers to this effect: “You are not 
charging enough for your products. 
If you had been making the profits 
that you should have made for the last 
ten years or more, I should be able to 
buy from you better equipment for 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOR ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 


less money than is now possible” 
(xxxvii). 

Churchill speaks with much author- 
ity and has had many clients as an 
engineer during the past fifteen years. 
He has cooperated with sixteen groups 
of manufacturing concerns in the effort 
to increase their profits, and he illus- 
trates the change that has come over 
the engineers who started with Tay- 
lor’s scientific management. First he 
directed his attention to reducing the 
labor costs of manufacturing. But he 
noted that those who adopted all the 
advanced ideas were failing in busi- 
ness. Next he directed his attention 
to management. But this also was 
followed by failures. 

Finally, he decided there must be 
something else needed, which he calls 
“economic principles,” or “natural 
economic laws.’”’ When he took up 
his work with his sixteen groups he 
found that they were concerned only 
in “concerted activities of associated 
manufacturers for the betterment of 
earnings of their respective indus- 
tries.” But now he concludes that 
these groups may be good only for 
educational purposes, but not for the 
“insuring of success of any individual 
enterprise,’ which does not adopt his 
economic law of paying high enough 
prices to suppliers above costs to en- 
able them to make profits. It is these 
“earned” or “reasonable” profits that 
are the Law of Progress—a natural 
and beneficent law that supersedes all 
man-made laws that might attempt to 
effect profits by methods that are in 
violation of the “economic laws” of 
paying profitable prices. 

Churchill gives an immense number 
of actual experiences where his princi- 
ples have held true. They are so high- 
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ly at variance with the usual doctrines 
of high wages instead of high profits 
as a means of increasing purchasing 
power that they deserve careful study. 
His main difference seems to be that 
high profits encourage technological 
improvements and at the same time 
increase the markets for increased 
sales. 

I am wondering whether there is 
not yet a fourth or fifth stage for scien- 
tific management which Mr. Churchill 
will eventually discover. If profits 
all around are to be increased by pay- 
ing higher prices all around, how are 
the higher prices all around to be 
paid? Is it by the technological im- 
provements which high profits sup- 
port, but at the same time create tech- ° 
nological unemployment? Or is there 
something else besides? 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOR ENGI- 
NEERS AND MANAGERS, by Carey 
P. McCord, M. D., Medical Direc- 
tor, Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assisted by Floyd P. Allen, M. D., 
the Pubilc Health Federation. 
Harper & Bros., New York and 
London, 1931. 336 pp. Price $5. 
Reviewed by Emery R. Hayhurst, 
M. D. 


The work of a specialist who has 
had many years of experience in the 
field is always of importance and such 
is the character of the present volume. 

‘The prevention and treatment of 
both illnesses and accidents common 
to industry are discussed by an indus- 
trial hygienist and from the point of 
view of the general executive’s re- 
sponsibilities for administering con- 
structive health and safety work. 
The author states his belief that ade- 
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quate industrial hygienic measures are 
limited at the present time to less than 
five per cent of the country’s indus- 
tries. 
tion at hand which needs only appli- 
cation to industrial relations, but its 
worth has not yet captured the imagi- 
nation of the employer or, indeed, of 
the medical profession. Relief meas- 
ures undertaken for emergncy condi- 
tions do not constitute true industrial 
medicine and surgery. The latter re- 
quires practitioners who must be spe- 
cially qualified by training, experience 
and a broad sociological viewpoint. 
Oftentimes it is necessary to recognize 
the spurious as distinguished from the 
genuine in all phases of the subject. 

The author states that the mate- 
rials that make up this book have been 
presented to students of the Engi- 
neering College of the University of 
Cincinnati over a period of ten years. 
It is generally true that most forms 
of industrial, mercantile, mining and 
transportation work have some asso- 
ciated harm-producing conditions that 
hamper the worker day by day. The 
trained physician is qualified to judge 
of these, while it is the duty of the 
executive, engineer, chemist, archi- 
tect, etc., to prevent or remedy them. 
“Before the employer may profit, the 
workers themselves must have first 
profited. Only when the worker has 
reaped the benefit of better health and 
better working conditions do his in- 
creased capabilities lend themselves 
to the betterment of the employer's 
interest.” 

The book is composed of twenty 
chapters in addition to a brief preface 
and a good index. The subjects cov- 
ered are: Emergency aid; bandaging; 
infection and disinfection; occupa- 


There is a wealth of informa-— 
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tional diseases; factory sanitation; ac- 
cident prevention; industrial fatigue; 
protective garments; physical exami- 
nations; the medical department; 
health problems in small plants; den- 
tal services; the economics of human 
conservation in industries; compensa- 
tion for accidents and occupational 
diseases; foods; the utilization of the 
handicapped; mutual benefit associa- 
tions, and a commensurate bibliogra- 
phy of magazines and reference works 
in industrial hygiene and safety work. 
There are many very well-selected 
illustrations, including a fairly large 
number of halftones. 

Much of the material is arranged 
in outline form but with sufficient des- 
cription. There are also several tables 
and alphabetical lists. One on ‘‘Occu- 
pational Disease Hazards” comprises 
no less than 507 items each with a 
brief discussion of the industry or pro- 
cess concerned and usually the nature 
of the affliction produced. Likewise, 
Dublin and Leiboff’s bulletin on “Oc- 
cupational Hazards and Diagnostic 
Signs” (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin, Whole No. 306) is re- 
produced practically in its entirety. 
The chapters on accident prevention 
and industrial fatigue, while brief, are 
to the point. The standards for work- 
men’s compensation laws as recom- 
mended by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation are reproduced, 
while there is a wholesome discussion 
on “blanket” and “‘schedule’”’ laws, as 
obtain at the present in a few states 
for the compensation of occupational 
diseases. 

The chapter on “Utilization of the 
Handicapped” discusses particularly 
the epileptic, the feebleminded, the 
insane, the problem type of worker, 
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the crippled, the deaf worker, the 
blink worker, and the individual with 
heart disease. Some forty pages are 
devoted to “Industrial Mutual Bene- 
fit Associations,” with a reproduction 
of a model set of by-laws for such an 
association, taken from the “Manual” 
on this subject devised by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

In a number of respects this book 
differs from the comparatively few 
volumes extant in this field and prob- 
ably mostly in that it is a book directed 
to the layman rather than the physi- 
cian, and particularly to the layman 
who is in a position to do something, 
such as the plant executive and his 
technical staff, labor leaders and or- 
ganizations and employees in general. 

We have searched the volume 
rather carefully for errors, but find 
very few. Apparently, however, there 
is an error in the computations made 
at the top of page 128 regarding tem- 
peratures and humidity, while not all 
will agree that “Proper humidifica- 
tion, therefore, conserves the coal 
pile .. .” (p. 129). The illumination 
standards given on page 132 are those 
usually cited but in the reviewer’s 
opinion they are far too low for the 
best economic results. ' 

The book is by no means intended 
to make a physician out of the layman 
but to open his eyes to what is im- 
mediately around him in work re- 
lations and productivity—features 
which are so essential in competitive 
industry of today. Even though labor 
supply may be “inexhaustible,” the 
fundamental thing is to conserve in- 
dividual productiveness and adequacy, 
let alone to prevent the actual injury 
of a worker while on the job. 

Plant managers, industrial engi- 
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neers, industrial doctors and nurses, 
and everyone charged with the care of 
the health of workers in industry will 
find this a very valuable handbook. 


HITLER, by Emil Lengyel. The Dial 
Press, Inc., New York, 1932. Pp. 
v+256. Price, $3. Reviewed by Dr. 
Mollie Ray Carroll, University of 
Chicago. 


This remarkable study shows a man 
without logical or consistent program 
attracting millions of followers and 
threatening to lead the destines of a 
nation on a platform of unsound eco- 
nomics and race hatred. By the meth- 
ods of supersalesmanship and with 
catchwords from both socialism and 
extreme economic and nationalistic re- ° 
action he has drawn to his banner un- 
employed, workers, youth, women, 
diehards from the prerepublican mili- 
tary groups and industrial magnates. 

Born and reared in a little town in 
Austria, the son of a noncommissioned 
officer of the customs force, Hitler 
went to Vienna at the age of 16 after 
the death of his parents. There he 
worked as a carpenter’s helper, refus- 
ing to join the Socialist Trade Union, 
apart from and usually in sharp dis- 
agreement with his fellow workers. 
During this time he became markedly 
anti-Semitic and equally violent in his 
belief in the superiority of the German 
racial stock. He went to Bavaria at 
just about the age when he would have 
been compelled to serve in the Aus- 
trian Army. When the World War 
broke out he enlisted in the German 
Army, attaining by the end of the war 
the rank of lance corporal. 

Back in Munich after the war, the 
bolshevist uprising caused him to turn 
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sharply to the extreme right. He early 
joined and helped to shape the loose 
program of the National Socialist 
Party, which numbered but a handful. 
Both the bolshevist offense and the 
counteroffensive of Hitler failed. The 
Hitler movement was quiescent for 
seven years, seemingly doomed to fail- 
ure. Then the loss of capital and 
status through inflation among the 
middle class, the pressure of growing 
unemployment, the burden of war 
debt and the seeming hoplessness of 
Germany drove great masses of Ger- 
man people to seek political and eco- 
nomic solutions outside the careful, 
constructive but unspectacular pro- 
gram of the dominant political lead- 
ers. The people began looking to 
communism or to the extreme right. 
There at hand was the Nazi Party. 
Its great drawing card was that “sen- 
sible capitalists would see that this 
kind of socialism was their best friend 
and they would not hesitate to help it 
on its way. . . Hitler calls his party 
a representative body of labor. In 
other countries such representative 
bodies are called company unions, and 
they are financed by the companies 
whose workers they are supposed to 
represent.” Some Germans in their 
unrest turned to the extreme left and 
others to the extreme right. Many 
shifted from one party to the other 
and both parties opposed existing 
policy. 

Unlike Mussolini, the author says, 
Hitler has no power of statesmanship. 
To quote Einstein, “He is thriving on 
empty stomachs.” The question is 
whether this master in the art of play- 
ing upon mass psychology would be 
able, should he be elected, to guide the 
destines of his nation. This takes more 
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than the magnetism of the platform 
speaker and an ill-defined program of 
nationalism and hate. 


BooK AND JOB PRINTING IN CHICAGO: 
A Stupy oF ORGANIZATIONS OF 
EMPLOYERS AND THEIR RELATIONS 
WITH LABOR, by Emily Clark Brown, 
Ph.D. University of Chicago Press, 
1931; xiii, 363 pp. Price, $3. Re- 
viewed by Dr. Leona Powell. 


This book is ‘‘an attempt to investi- 
gate an industry as a whole.” It fol- 
lows the history of organizations of 
employers in a local industry, trying 
to show how their stories are inextri- 
cably interwoven with the story of 
labor and of the progress of the in- 
dustry.” 

After a brief review of the early 
history of the printing industry in 
Chicago, the story in detail begins 
with the first serious struggle for 
shorter hours by the organized work- 
ers in 1887. The resumption of this 
struggle ten years later when the nine- 
hour day was finally secured, the fight 
for the eight-hour day in the first de- 
cade of the century, the effect of the 
war and postwar conditions, and the 
national strike for the 44-hour week 
in 1921, are the main events in labor 
history around which the story is 
woven. There is not only the ‘“‘com- 
plex pattern of many threads” in the 
situation within Chicago but there is 
the added complication of the relation- 
ship to the national situation through 
the connection of the local unions and 
employers associations with their na- 
tional organizations and of the local 
industry with the printing industry as 
a whole. “The relationships among 
the employers themselves and between 
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employers and labor, the rise of col- 
lective bargaining, the division of the 
industry into union and nonunion sec- 
tions, and the growth and interaction 
of these sections, are all studied. Fin- 
ally the story of efforts to bring all 
groups of employers together in a 
trade-association program to solve 
pressing business problems and the in- 
teractions of those efforts with the 
labor relations of the industry are 
followed.” 

This is a study of an industry by a 
person who has seen the situation 
from the inside during much of the 
interesting and critical postwar period 
and who writes with a sympathetic 
understanding of its problems as well 
as with the analytic objectivity of the 
student of economics. Through her 
first-hand knowledge of this impor- 
tant period, her free access to confi- 
dential records of both unions and 
employers association, and her con- 
tacts with “old-time printers,” present 
and past officers of organizations, and 
other leading members of the industry, 
the author had an unusual opportunity 
to secure all the elements of this com- 
plex picture. She has taken the addi- 
tional precaution of having the study 
read in whole or in part by represen- 
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tatives of the various groups of em- 
ploying printers and of the trade 
unions in an effort to have each section 
checked by the groups concerned. Al- 
together from the wealth of detail 
presented, the range and excellence of 
her source material, and her own free- 
dom from prejudice in handling the 
material, the book must take first rank 
as an authoritative presentation of the 
subject. 

Through her own understanding of 
the problems of the printing industry 
the author has been able to bring out 
the interrelationship of labor prob- 
lems with those of business and in- 
dustry. While the detail at times might 
make the story a little difficult for the 
lay reader to follow, it is safe to say 
that no member of the industry could . 
read through as much as half of any 
chapter without getting his eyes open 
to many things that would help him to 
understand his industry and its organi- 
zations. Both employers and trade- 
unionists should profit by this study, 
as showing to each the difficulties 
faced by the other, and the lines of 
development, as in the apprenticeship 
program, where they can work to- 
gether to the lasting advantage of 
themselves and the industry. 


FOG 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then, moves on. 


CARL SANDBURG 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


R. E. Daggett reports that at 
Waterville, Me., industries are not 
taking on people and there are no 
signs of business improvements. No 
great changes in rents have taken 
place since 1928, but in some instances 
they are a little lower. There are 
many vacancies due to families moving 
out of the town. Wages have been 
lowered to an alarming extent all over 
the state. 


Industries at Rutland, Vt., are still 
laying off men, reports C. H. Ward. 
The city emergency or make work 
plan give employment to about 50 
men and claim they will soon use 
more men. All trades have taken 
wage cuts. Practically all businesses 
are operating with reduced forces, 
except those producing milk plant 
machinery, dresses, stove linings and 
gypsum are on full time with reduced 
forces. Work on the postofiice is fur- 
nishing employment to quite a few 
men. The relief committees are ac- 
tive in raising funds to provide for 
the unemployed. 


Organization work is in progress 
among the needle workers at Fall 


River, Mass., writes John F. Campos, 
and more workers are being hired in 
these trades at present. New agree- 
ments have been entered into by 
needle trades workers. The only un- 
employment relief is the usual kind 
given by the city government. 


At Marlboro, Mass., organized 
labor has a committee at work look- 
ing up the records of all candidates 
on Labor measures who are seeking 
office, writes John T. Tucker. We 
are forced to suspend organizing ac- 
tivities at present, as the workers 
have no money and no jobs and cannot 
pay dues. Three more shoe shops 
have practically shut down and the 
others are working only a few days at 
a time. Welfare funds have been 
practically wiped out and the city can- 
not borrow from the banks to carry 
on. Taxes are very high here and 
iandlords say they can’t reduce rents 
and pay for the upkeep of their prop- 
erty. All wages have been reduced 
and in some lines three reductions 
have been made since January 1, 1932. 
Despite the facts that all trades have 
taken cuts from 10 to 30 per cent, the 
situation is worse than before the 
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wage slashing was started by the em- 
ployers. 


All building tradesmen, paper 
makers, textile and all other workers 
at South Hadley Falls, Mass., have ac- 
cepted wage reductions writes Michael 
J. McLain. The paper makers have 
on a membership drive, and as a result 
58 new members have been added to 
the roster. 


At Worcester, Mass., efforts are 
being made to secure new applica- 
tions to the State Federation of La- 
bor before the convention meets here 
in August, writes Freeman M. Saltus. 
The Central Labor Union Unemploy- 
ment Committee is assisting from 80 
to 100 union heads of families with 
food, clothing, shoes and medicines. 
There are many empty tenements but 
because of high taxes and other ex- 
penses, owners are reluctant about 
reducing rents, except in the high 
class apartments which are said to be 
cheaper in rents. All building trades- 
men took a cut of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Printers on newspapers received 
a wage reduction of $4.50 a week, 
making the scale for night men, 
$46.50 and for day, $43.50. Busi- 
ness in all lines is very bad and if any- 
thing growing worse. Relief expenses 
at City Hall are growing and strong 
efforts are being made to effect a 10 
per cent cut on all employees from 
heads of departments down. The 
Labor News is urging City Council to 
utilize city’s acreage to produce food 
stuff for the unemployed next winter. 
Those receiving relief money are to 
do the work, but the plan is not fa- 
vored by the Welfare Department 
because it would mean additional 
work for them. 
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About all S. Manchester, Conn., is 
doing in the way of relief work is to 
furnish plots and seeds for planting 
to the unemployed, writes Walter E. 
Hurlock. In some cases rents have 
been lowered 10 per cent. Painters’ 
and carpenters’ new wage agreements 
call for $7.00 a day. The plumbers 
renewed at their old scale. 


The central body at Elmira, N. Y., 
has appointed an organizing commit- 
tee that is visiting every local union | 
and creating an interest and desire 
for the locals to cooperate with the 
committee in organizing work, writes 
Harry B. Martin. No _ industries 
have increased the work roll. The 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 
laid off 60 men, some of whom had 
had many years of service. The El- 
mira Foundry, owned by the General 
Electric Company, has laid off all 
workers. The Eclipse Machine Com- 
pany, makers of Ford starters, is em- 
ploying only a few workers, as is the 
Willys Overland Factory. The Com- 
mon Council voted $60,000 to carry 
out the relief program this summer. 
The state will send in $40,000, mak- 
ing $100,000 available for this pur- 
pose. The Social Service and Catho- 
lic Charities are paying rent for 
hundreds of families. Many office 
workers, organized and unorganized, 
have lost their homes representing 
lifetime savings. All crafts employed 
on the Star Gazette, Advertiser 
and Sunday Telegram agreed to 
work a 7% hour day to meet de- 
creased revenue of the papers which 
are owned by the Gannett chain. 
The American Sales Book Company, 
Ltd., where printers and stereotypers 
have been locked out since June, 1930, 
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seem to be showing the effects of the 
battle. Recently they moved their 
composing rooms to Niagara Falls, 
which plant is also affected by the 
strike. Our unions had maintained 
friendly relations with this concern 
until the officials who conducted the 
business for a number of years were 
replaced by Canadians, whose sole 
purpose was to fire the older work- 
ers and cut wages. 


The organization activities of the 
switchmen at Altoona, Pa., brought 
forth a few applications at their first 
meeting, reports John F. Weller. 
Industries are continually placing 
more men out of work. While rents 
are lower, yet there are many houses 
vacant, because people are unable to 
pay rent. Motion picture operators, 
printers, plasterers and bricklayers so 
far have been able to maintain their 
scale. 


Rents at Long Branch, N. J., are 
about 10 per cent lower than in 1928, 
writes Patrick Joyce. In Monmouth 
County the building tradesmen took 
the following cut in wages: carpen- 
ters, 20 per cent; painters, 20 per 
cent and plumbers, 25 per cent. The 
other crafts are holding their scale. 
Some road work is being done to help 
the unemployed. 


South Atlantic Section 


From Portsmouth, Va., comes 
word that an effort is being made to 
organize some 700 non-union work- 
ers at the Norfolk Navy Yard. The 
various organizations here provide 
in the very best way they can for 
those needing relief aid. A large 
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number of business and dwelling 
houses are vacant. The Seaboard Air 
Line have an agreement with their 
shop employees. Wages have been 
maintained by employees of this Line 
and the Navy Yard. The writer has 
lived here for over fifty years and 
reports that he has never seen condi- 
tions as they are at present.— 
Tuomas NOLAN. 


At Asheville, N. C., questionnaires 
have been prepared and mailed to 
the legislative, county commissioner 
and school board candidates, writes 
Clyde Carscaddon. The organiza- 
tion of the city firemen is being per- 
fected. Rents are lower than in 1928. 


At Asheville, N. C., questionnaires 
have been mailed to all candidates in 
regard to their position on questions 
of interest to labor and their replies 
are being filed by the Central Labor 
Union, writes B. R. Adams. City 
fire fighters have been organized, but 
because of opposition of the City 
Managers the charter is being held 
up. Other efforts at organization are 
being made among truck drivers, 
laundry workers and federal em- 
ployees. Some of the larger manv- 
facturing plants have recently made 
further reductions in wages. Part of 
the relief that has been maintained 
through the winter has been discon- 
tinued and no further preparations 
are being made at this time. Rents 
have dropped about 50 per cent on 
dwelling houses and business prop- 
erty. Street railway employees have 
maintained wages by contract. Nearly 
all other crafts have suffered wage 
reductions. 
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Six of the metal trades at Char- 
lotte, N. C., have ‘accepted wage re- 
ductions with the proviso that they 
will return to former rates later on, 
writes G. J. Kendall. The painters 
are getting more work on account of 
Spring and the machinists have more 
employment than before. We are 
busy trying to have Mr. Lawrence 
elected Commissioner of Labor. 


Organized labor is very active in 
the political campaign at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., writes G. V. Kite, as 
President Lawrence of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor is candidate for 
Commissioner of Labor and many 
friends of labor are in the race for 
other offices. Barbers are entering 
upon an organizing campaign. In- 


dustries have laid off several hundred 
employees in addition to making dras- 


tic wage cuts. Rents have dropped 
about 20 per cent. Several organized 
shops are attempting to induce mem- 
bers to accept wage reductions, in- 
cluding the theatres. 


The Central Trades Council at 
Spartanburg, S. C., has appointed a 
committee to draw up a platform to 
be submitted to candidates for public 
office, writes A. R. Whited. The tex- 
tile industry is being organized as 
much as possible under present condi- 
tions. Rents are about 35 per cent 
lower than in 1928. Through an- 
nouncement by L. E. Brookshire, 
president of the South Carolina Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Horse Creek 
Valley textile strike has been reached 
and the wage question was settled 
satisfactorily. All trades have suf- 
fered a reduction in wages. There 
has been a reduction in the mechanical 
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forces at the Southern shops effecting 
12 mechanics. Most of the cotton 
mills are operating four days a week. 
The employment office has registered 
1,475 men and women out of work. 
More are idle than at any time since 


1929. 


A special committee of the central 
body at Birmingham, Ala., has charge 
of the political activities for organ- 
ized labor, writes Ralph A. Root. 
Unemployment relief is practically at 
a standstill on account of the city 
being unable to sell improvement and 
drainage bonds that were voted. 
Rents are cheaper. Theatrical em- 
ployees have just had a 10 per cent 
wage cut. The State Federation of 
Labor convention which has just 
closed was a success and seemed to 
revive the locals and labor movement 
asawhole. New officers were elected. 


Automobile mechanics and asbestos 
workers at Mobile, Ala., have organ- 
izing work under way, writes Walter 
F. Schaffer. Rents have fallen about 
10 per cent below the 1928 level. 
All trades have taken some cuts, rang- 
ing from 10 to S50 per cent. 


Business at St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
somewhat better owing to the fact 
that two defunct banks are paying 
off at the rate of 8 and 12% per cent; 
the moving into this vicinity of mov- 
ing picture concerns; the construction 
of the $1,000,000 National Soldiers 
Home and the coming of several state 
and national conventions. Labor has 
taken an active part in relief drives 
and in influencing the inclusion of a 
relief fund in the city budget. Dis- 
tress cases are taken fairly good care 
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of in this locality. We have a well 
directed relief department with an 
alert official personnel. No unions 
have suffered wage reductions since 
last report but all unions suffered 
substantial wage reductions since the 
beginning of the Florida depression 
which is now in its sixth year. The 
painters have taken a temporary wage 
cut. The unemployed are 7,500 in 
number. Several opposing state and 
county delegates addressed the Cen- 
tral Labor Union in behalf of their 
candidacy and were given equally re- 
spectful hearings. This arrangement 
works for mutual benefit. The dele- 
gates learn from these contacts some- 
thing about the candidates and their 
issues and the functions and duties of 
public office, and labor is able to im- 
press the candidates with their inter- 
est in certain kinds of legislation that 
Labor is particularly interested in. 


Middle Western Section 


Two meetings of taxi drivers have 
been held at Toronto, Canada, writes 
Lawrence O’Connell, and at the third 
meeting prospects are that an organi- 
zation of taxi drivers will be formed. 
We have a City Welfare Department 
to look after the needs of those out 
of work. All trades have suffered 
slight reductions in wages or shorten- 
ing of hours. The Street Railway 
Car Cleaners and Repairmen are on 
the five and one-half hour day and the 
six day week. Trainmen have an 
extra day a month off. 


Organizing efforts at Toronto, 
Canada, are under way among long- 
shoremen, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and transport drivers, writes 
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Terry O’Donnell. Relief for the un- 
employed is taken care of by the City 
Welfare Department. 


W. E. Stubbs reports that expecta- 
tions are that Labor at Winnipeg, 
Canada, will nominate 16 candidates 
out of the 55 seats in the Legislature 
and should they elect them all Labor 
will hold the balance of power in the 
House. Six organization meetings of 
barbers have been held, also several 
meetings of taxi drivers but so far 
the results have been neglible. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the City Council 
everybody is cutting wages from 7 to 
IO per cent and reducing their staff. 
Teachers took a pay cut of 10 per 
cent March 1. Building trades are 
still negotiating for new agreements. 
Moving picture projectionists have 
been locked out of one theatre and 
when peaceful picketing was resorted 
to, an injunction was taken out against 
them. So far the printers, plumbers 
and steamfitters are the only trades 
able to maintain their scale. 


There are no signs of business im- 
provement at Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
ports J. H. Gutridge. All trade 
unions are cooperating with the Board 
of Aldermen to have provisions for 
relief included in the municipal 
budget for next year. State em- 
ployees, with the assistance of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, are 
organizing. 


None of the industries at West 
Allis, Wis., are increasing their work- 
ing force, reports Herbert Powell. 
To the contrary many are laying off 
workers. The county has maintained 
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relief stations for the past two years 
and we hope that it may be continued. 
Hundreds of families were compelled 
to double up through the past winter 
which has a tendency to lower rents. 
The city officials have discussed low- 
ering wages of all city employees but 
so far it has been successfully avoided. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, the structural 
iron workers accepted a reduction 
from $12.00 to $11.00 a day and 
signed an agreement effective for 
twelve months, writes George Black. 
Painters have been asked to accept a 
cut of $3.00 a day and that agreement 
is still unsettled. 


Hamilton, Ohio, has a non-partisan 
political committee to look after La- 
bor’s interest in the coming campaign, 
writes Stanley Ogg. The City Ad- 
ministration is attempting to carry 
out a relief program in the way of 
making improvements during the sum- 
mer. Rents have been reduced quite 
a bit during the past two years. 
Plumbers have not as yet accepted 
wage reductions, but are on strike. 
All other crafts, with exception of 
one or two, have taken wage cuts. 


Labor organizations at Belleville, 
Ill., work to the end of defeating 
those seeking legislative office with 
poor records, as shown by the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, writes 
Al. Towers. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs are making an effort to bring 
into their organization single team 
and truck drivers. They were for- 
merly in a separate local union and 
their charter was revoked about a 
year ago with orders to transfer 
membership into the drivers’ local. 
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The work of the Mayor’s Relief 
was suspended with the end of April 
until next Fall. This county is to 
secure proportionate share of $20,- 
000,000 state relief passed by a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature. Prac- 
tically all crafts have renewed agree- 
ments with wage reductions except 
teamsters who have maintained their 
scale. 


At Champaign, IIl., all organized 
labor, including the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, have formed a non-partisan 
legislative board to endorse candi- 
dates that are considered fair to or- 
ganized labor and is meeting jointly 
with other groups in the Nineteenth 
Congressional District to that end, 
writes J. W. Dunn. Efforts are being 
made to organize the cooks and wait- 
resses and we are given support by 
the International in these efforts. 
Several of the industries are cutting 
wages and laying off workers. The 
Twin City Federation of Labor is 
cooperating with the Chamber of 
Commerce and County Relief Asso- 
ciation in a drive for work for the 
unemployed. Many workers are los- 
ing their homes, being unable to keep 
up the payments. All building crafts- 
men voluntarily took a 20 per cent 
wage reduction in February for a 
period of one year. The Master 
Painters Association refused to go 
along and locked out their journey- 
men on April 1, asking a cut from 
$1.25 to 75 cents an hour. Contrac- 
tors Association are going along with 
the new agreement and are giving 
their support against the master 
painters demand for a further reduc- 
tion. There has been a general 
reduction in wages of from 10 to 20 
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per cent, but it has failed to stimulate 
any work. The future outlook in the 
building industry is anything but 
bright. 


A Joint Legislative Board at 
Decatur, IIl., handles all matters per- 
taining to candidates for public office, 
writes E. A. Levy. Cooks and waiters 
have organization activities under 
way. Rents are somewhat lower but 
there are many vacant houses. Most 
of the trades signing agreements 
this year took a cut in wages of from 
10 to 25 per cent. 


At Harrisburg, Ill., work on the 
hard road has been lined up with 
union labor, writes H. F. Dabney. 
The commissary which has been op- 
erating for the relief of the unem- 
ployed has closed down because the 
state has not released the money to 
pay the bills, and this will cause much 
additional suffering here. Prices of 
properties have dropped consider- 
ably—a $4,000 home can now be 
bought for about $1,500. Taxes have 
been decreased but very little. Retail 
clerks, barbers and bricklayers have 
taken wage cuts. Wages of all city 
employees in all departments are to 
be reduced. 


Efforts are under way at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., to organize the city fire- 
fighters. The Steel Bridge Company 
is taking on more workers. The 
Trades Assembly has a free employ- 
ment bureau and is securing tempor- 
ary jobs for the citizens. Rents are 
lower than in 1928. Carpenters have 
voluntarily cut wages 25 per cent. 
Painters reduced their scale 1244 per 
cent and hod carriers from $6.00 to 
$5.00 a day. Bakery proprietors have 
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been trying to reduce wages.— 
CHARLEs E. Souza. 


Efforts are under way at Kewanee, 
Ill., to organize the painters and Fed- 
eral local labor union, writes Ben P. 
Gast. The boiler company is operat- 
ing one and two days a week. The 
Park Board have put on about go 
men working in turns of two days 
each so as to spread the work around 
as much as possible. Rents are 
between 15 and 20 per cent lower 
than in 1928—very few are paying 
any rent at present either in the busi- 
ness or residential sections. Printers 
were successful in maintaining their 
scale. 


Through the efforts of the non- 
partisan committee of the Elkhart, 
Ind., Central Labor Union, organized 
labor was successful in having a state 
senator and representative nomi- 
nated, writes A. Zollinger. We are 
planning for a series of open meet- 
ings to arouse interest in organiza- 
tion among the different crafts. More 
men are being laid off by the railroads 
here and only one shop in the city is 
running on full time. Elkhart is a 
town of 32,000 and there are about 
700 houses for rent. Hundreds have 
lost their homes, especially those buy- 
ing on time. 


At Evansville, Ind., sheet metal 
workers are striking to force the 
signing of an agreement. The follow- 
ing reductions have been made in pay 
here; plasterers, plumbers, and brick- 
layers accepted $1.00 per hour as 
their scale; carpenters went to 85 
cents an hour and the engineers have 
a sliding scale of from 75 cents to 
$1.25 an hour.—A. G. ELTONHEAD. 
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Organized Labor is cooperating 
with the Non-Partisan Voters 
League, composed of Farm Federa- 
tion Bureaus, and labor organizations 
of Fifth Congressional District. Bar- 
bers have a very active campaign on 
and they are procuring good results. 
Most all industries are laying off men. 
Rents are about 20 per cent lower 
than in 1928. Practically all trades 
have taken wage cuts—H. G. 
FLAUGH. 


Kokomo, Ind., has a labor non- 
partisan campaign committee, writes 
H. E. Vincent. Carpenters are busy 
strengthening their union. Occasion- 
ally some of the old employees are 
taken back to work, but none of the 
industries have increased their work- 
ing force. Times are really getting 
worse. Many, many houses are oc- 
cupied but no rent is paid. Rents are 
about 50 per cent lower than in 1928. 


Wages of building tradesmen at 
Terre Haute, Ind., have not been 
reduced, writes Jacob Junker. Relief 
is given by the county, city and vari- 
ous civic organizations. Rents are 
somewhat lower than in 1928. No or- 
ganization work is being carried on 
at present. 


Organized labor at South Bend, 
Ind., has combined with the Farm 
Bureau and Railroad Labor in a non- 
partisan campaign for candidates to 
public office, writes Mary L. Garner. 
Both the Central Labor Union and 
the Building Trades Council are very 
active at present trying to gather in 
the various crafts that are not affili- 
ated with them. One of our daily 
newspapers now has a daily labor 
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column. Industries are not taking on 
men—they are laying them off. 
School teachers are being reduced in 
number and a salary reduction for 
them is being talked about. Com- 
munity Chest Drive is now on and it 
is proposed that each employee of 
the South Bend factories allow 1 per 
cent of their wages to be deducted 
from their pay for one year. The 
poor relief bonds failed to be taken 
as expected. Rents are from one- 
fourth to one-half lower, and many 
owners are letting them go for very 
little so that they will not be vacant. 
A group of 50 families are planning 
to move to Florida. Unemployed 
councils are being established in sev- 
eral wards and they are considering 
a hunger march. 


The Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Sioux City, Iowa, as a committee 
of the whole endorses only such 
candidates as pledge themselves to 
platforms of interest to Labor, writes 
Charles N. Savage. We are at pres- 
ent putting forth strenuous efforts 
to organize common laborers and 
teamsters. Rents have dropped 
about 10 per cent below the 1928 
level. Carpenters and _ electricans 
took a 10 per cent wage cut; brick- 
layers, 15 per cent; sheet metal 
workers and plumbers 20 per cent. 
Most of the other crafts in the build- 
ing industry are still holding to the 
old scales with more or less success. 


The United Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Louisville, Ky., has ap- 
pointed a committee to find out the 
sentiments of candidates for public 
office, writes H. F. Young. The build- 
ing trades and contractors are co- 
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Who Borrows 
from Household? 


Eighty per cent of the fami- 
lies of this country are unable 
to borrow money from banks. 
This is not because they are 
poor managers, or dishonest, 
or living below the poverty 
level. It is not because they 
lack the habit of thrift. These 
are average people — the 
friends and neighbors with 
whom we have daily contact. 


When they need to borrow 
money they go to personal 
finance companies. During 
1931 a social study was made 
of a group of families who ob- 
tained loans from Household 
Finance Corporation. They 
were affected by a wide variety 
of social and economic circum- 
stances. Neither laborers, nor 
clerical people, nor any other 
occupation predominated. It 
was found definitely that: 


1. Incomes ranged from $60 
to $333 a month, the majority 
having from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars. 


2. On such incomes, these 
families had managed to make 
some provision for the future. 
Except in rare cases they had 
not accumulated enough sav- 


ings in a form eligible for col- 
lateral to obtain loans at a 
bank. One in five had sav- 
ings accounts or investments 
in securities; five out of six car- 
ried life insurance, ranging in 
amount from $300 to $9,000, 
but most often from $1,000 to 
$3,000; more than one in four 
had invested some money in 
home ownership. 


3. The breadwinners had 
held their positions for con- 
siderable lengths of time; most 
of them had been on the same 
job for several years. 


4. The largest number of 
families were of the same size 
as the average for the United 
States as a whole. Approxi- 
mately one in five reported no 
children, and about the same 
number had from four to eight. 


5. Except in rare instances, 
neither wives nor children 
worked to contribute to the 
family income. 


6. These people had not run 
up large debts; they managed 
to meet even emergency de- 
mands with remarkable effec- 
tiveness. Likewise, they had 
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been conservative in making 
installment purchases. 

From a credit angle they 
were good risks. They held 
their positions for long periods 
and so had steady incomes; 
they were thrifty; they made 
some provision for the future; 
thev were educating their chil- 
dr ., and wives were remain- 
ing at home to give the grow- 
ing families proper care. 


Why, then, were personal 
finance companies the only 
lending agencies available to 
them? For the simple reason 
that banks, while demanding 
these same characteristics, re- 
quired them to a greater ex- 
tent. Banks operate under 
laws which make it necessary 
to restrict their loans mainly 
to big business backed by big 
security. These people, how- 
ever, needed small loans— 
never more than $300—and 
they could offer as security 
only a small income; some sav- 
ings or life insurance, also in 
meagre amount; no substantial 
accumulations against pos- 
sible misfortunes in the future. 
The guarantee of their income 
was subject to the possibility 
that depression or other emer- 
gency might weaken the in- 
dustry which employed them. 
They preferred not to ask 


friends or relatives to endorse 
their notes. 


Finally, they could not bor- 
row even $300 unless they did 
so with the privilege of repay- 
ing it out of their earnings in 
small monthly payments ex- 
tending over periods ranging 
from a few months to nearly 
two years. They simply could 
not repay in one lump sum or 
promise to do so. 


For all these reasons, but 
chiefly because of the small 
size of the loans required and 
the expenses involved in ac- 
cepting smallrepayments each 
month, banks could not afford 
to lend to these people at the 
rate of charge set by banking 
law and custom. Only per- 
sonal finance companies, among 
which Household Finance Cor- 
poration is the leader, are able 
to meet the specific financial 
requirements of this vast group 
of people, including over three- 
quarters of the workers of our 
nation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION . 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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operating to stabilize wages. Some 
of the welfare organizations are fur- 
nishing seeds and garden spots to a 
few families. Rents of modern 
houses have been reduced consider- 
ably, but the rents of shacks are still 
too high. The majority of crafts, 
with the exception of the printing 
trades, have agreed to wage reduc- 
tions. 


J. T. Woodward reports that the 
Labor Non-Partisan Club at Louis- 
ville, Ky., is taking an active interest 
in the political field and endeavoring 
to get pledged candidates in the in- 
terest of organized labor. Our volun- 
teer organizers are constantly at 
work grasping every opportunity to 
drive a wedge into both the organized 
as well as unorganized ranks. The 
Ford Motor Company took on some 
two or three hundred workers the 
early part of May and information 
has reached me that some of these 
are now being laid off and a further 
reduction is soon to be made. Rents 
are approximately 25 per cent lower 
than in 1928. The entire building 
trades, having entered into new 
agreements with employers, have ac- 
cepted a reduction in pay amounting 
to approximately 25 per cent, with 
the stipulation that when business 
revives wage scales shall be returned 
to their former levels. 


Quite a bit of organizing work is 
going on at Jackson, Tenn., writes 
W. I. Carrington, among the school 
teachers, auto mechanics, retail clerks, 
and hotel and restaurant employees. 
The M. & O. Railroad and several 


small plants have added workers to 


their force. All building trades ex- 
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cept carpenters and painters have 
been successful in maintaining wages. 


The usual committee from the 
Nashville, Tenn., Trades and Labor 
Council has waited upon the appro- 
priation committee in the making of 
the next budget and have been given 
the assurance that the charity appro- 
priation would be taken care of in the 


budget, writes E. E. Woodward. 


Projectionists and stage hands at 
Arkansas City, Kan., have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining their wage 
scale. Rents are lower than in 1928. 
The funds for helping the unemployed 
are exhausted and things are at a 
standstill. We were successful in 
electing Earl Knight for Congress- 
man from the third district—ABE 
GARRISON. 


Not much success has attended 
our attempts to organize the retail 
clerks here at Fargo, N. Dak., writes 
N. H. Hinkle. Some industries are 
laying off men and none are hiring 
additional workers. Nothing is being 
done toward unemployment relief 
and everyone seems to be waiting for 
the harvest time to come so that men 
can go into the fields. I don’t see any 
relief for our unemployment for at 
least another year, as farm products 
are so low. If anything, rents are 
higher than in 1928. The printing 
industry cut wages 10 per cent the 
first of April; the packing industry 
made one 10 per cent cut in wages 
and followed that by another 10 per 
cent reduction. The Bairing Busi- 
ness made a cut of 10 per cent and 
later another one of 15 per cent. 
Drivers of milk wagons are making 
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OPERATION 
and CO-OPERATION 


Organized effort overcomes obstacles 
—reaches goals. 


And it is the constant, loyal, intelli- 
gent co-operation of every Baltimore & 
Ohio employe throughout more than a 
century of progress that has brought to 
America’s First Railroad the large mea- 


sure of public good will that it enjoys 
today. 


Co-operation—the spirit that recog- 
nizes service to our railroad—service to 
the communities along our right of way 
—as paramount. 


The will to do—the will to please— 
the will to lend a helping hand—that 
is the co-operation that makes efficient 
operation possible. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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from $12.00 to $15.00 a week of 12 
hours per day. Plumbers and elec- 
tricians so far have been able to main- 
tain their scale. 


The Trades Council at Enid, 
Okla., has appointed a committee to 
make a report on the candidates for 
public office, writes L. L. Beach. We 
are working hard to hold our unions 
together and try to keep up the 
spirits of the boys by having amuse- 
ments at the Labor Hall. No indus- 
tries are taking on help and no im- 
provement in business is in sight. The 
county is doing some road work but 
is running low on funds. A soup line 
is now furnishing food to a great 
many. Rents have been reduced 
from 40 to 50 per cent. Printers 


had their wages reduced $3.00 a 


week, making their scale now $42.00 
instead of $45.00. 


From McAlester, Okla., comes the 
good word that in District 21 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
locals have been organized with an 
increase in membership of 125, in- 
cluding new members and reinstate- 
ments. Prospects are good for the 
reorganization of the Central Labor 
Union. There is a complete shut 
down in all trades and industries. 
Only a little road work is being done 
to furnish the unemployed with work. 
There are hundreds of men idle and 
the wages for common labor on the 
paving work is $2.00 a day. Rents 
are lower than in 1928. The United 
Mine Workers have made an agree- 
ment with the mine operators that 
the present scale of $3.06 per day will 
be maintained. All of the building 
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trades as well as the miners have 
been successful in maintaining wages. 


—Gus ABBOTT. 


Organized labor at Muskogee, 
Okla., while not having a non-partisan 
campaign committee has endorsed 
several candidates who are union 
card men, writes T. A. Wisdom. 
Railway clerks are making efforts to- 
ward organization. No activities are 
under way to provide relief for the 
unemployed during the summer 
months and it seems that the depres- 
sion has just hit us in full force. 
Wages are lower than before the 
war. The merchants are falling in 
line for cheap labor. 


While there is some activity in the 
oil fields at Tulsa, Okla., reports E. K. 
McMaster, it is at starvation wages. 
There is almost no work of any kind, 
and wages are completely demoral- 
ized. One storage company reports 
shipping an average of six families a 
day out of Tulsa for the past two 
weeks. The situation is growing 
serious. 


Gulf States 


E. H. LaCroix reports that in 
comparison labor in Baton Rouge, 
La., is not losing much. About 
8,000 wage earners and salaried per- 
sons are continuously employed here 
and our population is only about 
30,000. Wages and salaries have 
slightly decreased. Woman’s Label 
League will resume with a fairly good 
membership. 


Organization work among the 
longshoremen is being carried on at 
New Orleans, La., writes Edwin 
Peyroux. Voting was favorable ona 
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$750,000 bond issue to be used for 
relief of the unemployed and it is to 
be dispensed with at the rate of 
$60,000 a month. There has been 
some reduction in rents. There are 
many out of work here. 


Common laborers, painters and 
sheet metal workers at Gulfport, 
Miss., are having organizing activi- 
ties, reports W. C. Welsh. On ac- 
count of government work, the build- 
ing trades are getting more employ- 
ment than they had in the past twelve 
months. The only thing being done in 
the way of relief work is the cleaning 
up of streets and work on the city park 
system. Rents are 50 per cent lower 
than in 1928. Carpenters, elec- 
tricians, bricklayers and plasterers 
have been successful in maintaining 
their wage scale. 


A. non-partisan political campaign 
committee is now being formed at 
Meridian Miss., writes Holt Ross. 
Mass meetings have been held every 
week, resulting in added membership 
for the carpenters union. Efforts are 
under way for the organization of 
plumbers, electricians, common lab- 
orers and painters. Rents are about 
25 per cent lower than in 1928. 
Wage cuts have been made in all 
trades. 


At Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., the 
Dicky Post Pipe Works have put 
about 100 men back to work and the 
cement plant at Okay have taken 
back 60 or 70 old hands, writes John 
Allen. In a few instances rents are 
slightly lower than in 1928. Several 
wage scales have been slightly ad- 
justed to meet conditions. 
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The Central Labor Union at 
Amarillo, Tex., has a committee that 
is busy with the candidates for public 
office to see just what they stand for 
and how friendly they are to or- 
ganized labor, writes W. W. Finch. 
All industries are gradually laying off 
men from time to time. Some road 
work is being prorated among the 
destitute. Wages are very uncertain 
and all crafts have taken cuts from 
IO to 25 per cent. 


Efforts are being made to form at 
EI Paso, Tex., a non-partisan political 
league, writes E. H. Carpenter. We 
are making strenuous efforts to hold 
what we have in the way of organiza- 
tion. Farmers are the only ones tak- 
ing on workers and they are paying . 
75 cents a day and giving the workers 
family a hut to live in, but the worker 
and his family have to buy their own 


food. Nothing is being done toward 
unemployment relief except what is 
dispensed through the Associated 


Charities. Rents are about 25 per 
cent lower than in 1928. All trades 
excepting the bricklayers, have made 
new agreements with lower rates. 
Work in the newspapers has picked 
up a lot recently and all printers are 
getting at least four days work a 
week. 


A committee is in the making at 
Pampa, Tex., to place before candi- 
dates for public office projects in 
which Labor is interested, writes 
Frank Henry. None of our indus- 
tries are taking on workers, but some 
are reducing their force. Rents are 
about 15 per cent lower than 1928. 
None of the trades have been able to 
hold their wage scale. All have had 
to accept from 20 to 30 per cent cuts. 
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Mountain States 


At Crosby, Wyo., we have a relief 
fund financed by the monthly salaried 
men of the two coal camps and have 
had some help by the county in aiding 
the unemployed, writes William Bar- 
ham. Rents are no lower. The 
wage agreement for District No. 2 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America is still unsettled. 


The expected seasonal upswing of 
work at Sheridan, Wyo., has not ma- 
terialized, writes Charles Schlotz- 
hauer. While some Federal work 
here has absorbed 10 building trades- 
men and about 30 laborers, conditions 
in general are less promising than two 
months ago. Painters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, musicians, barbers and team- 
sters have maintained wage scales, 
while printers and culinary workers 
took a wage cut. Efforts are under 
way to organize a Federal Labor 
Union. Relations with employers are 
more amicable and greater coopera- 
tion exists with and from other civic 
organizations. A Sheridan Union 
Boosters Club has been established. 


The legislative committee of the 
central body at Great Falls, Mont., 
passes on candidates favorable to 
workers, writes Homer Whitmore. 
Industry is practically at a standstill 
and ¢00 additional workers in the zinc 
industry have been added to the ranks 
of the unemployed. The county poor 
fund is still taking care of the desti- 
tute. Rents are lower than in 1928. 
Printing trades have been successful 
in maintaining their wage scale. 


At Ogden, Utah, we have a com- 
mittee appointed, with a representa- 
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tive from all organizations inter- 
ested, to investigate all candidates 
and report on how they stand in re- 
gard to the interests of Labor, writes 
T. E. Myers. The community has 
done nothing to provide relief for 
the unemployed. In some instances 
union men are working shorter hours 
to help spread work among their un- 
employed. Rents are about the same 
as in 1928, except that some of the 
older houses are renting for a little 
less. 


At Ogden, Utah, J. B. Lockman 
reports that on May 16 a mass meet- 
ing of labor interests was held and 
organization of various groups ef- 
fected looking toward election. We 
are still busy trying to form a union 
of teamsters and chauffeurs. There 
is a slight improvement on railroads 
and a seasonal upturn in agriculture. 
The Red Cross is distributing free 
flour to the needy and county charity 
funds being used are almost ex- 
hausted. There has been some slight 
readjustment of rents on less desir- 
able homes, but the better class struc- 
tures are still asking high rentals. 
Wages in many unorganized lines are 
being beaten down in some instances 
as low as $2.00 for a 10-hour day. 
Bank failures and the criminally igno- 
rant or reactionary politicians have 
brought many workers in Utah to the 
point of starvation. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, a League 
for Independent Political Action has 
been formed, with some members of 
organized labor active, writes F. A. 
Noller, but as yet no official endorse- 
ment has been made by organized 
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N ew LAPEL microphone frees 
speaker from his‘fixed post!” 


No longer must the speaker keep close to the microphone. The newest 
Western Electric microphone keeps close to him! It’s worn right on his 


lapel, letting him move about the platform and drive home his points with 
complete freedom of action. Used with Western Electric public address equipment, 
it makes his voice easy to hear in every part of a large hall or outdoor meeting. In 
picking up the sound, in amplifying it, in delivering it, there’s no distortion. 
The lapel microphone is the infant of the telephone family—the latest of a grow- 
ing group of products that are maintaining Western Electric’s repu- 
tation as leaders in sound transmission. Back of this tiny device is a A >.< 
50 year experience in the making of telephones for the Bell System. 


Lapel Microphones are distributed by Graybar Electric 


Western Electric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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labor. The Building Trades Coun- 


cil has gone on record as recommend- 
ing every effort to reorganize the 
building laborers. Industry in gen- 
eral is at a standstill. The Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company’s 
smelter at adjoining city of Murray 
is about to resume operations on a 
small scale, but this is expected to be 
only temporary. The Real Estate 
Exchange reports 25 per cent de- 
crease. The following agreements 
have been made with wage scales as 
follows: bricklayers from $11.00 to 
$9.00 a day; iron workers $9.00 to 
$8.00 a day with wage of $6.00 for 
reinforcing work only; carpenters 
from $9.00 to $7.20 per day and 
painters from $8.00 to $7.20. 


The Denver, Col., Trades and La- 
bor Assembly, with all other organi- 
zations, are uniting to support the 
best candidates for public office and 
those pledged to be fair to labor, 
writes H. C. Klein. Nobody is work- 
ing and hence it is hard to launch any 
kind of organizing campaign at this 
time. Industries here are laying off 
men and cutting wages. Drives are 
on for the collection of funds to help 
the unemployed. Rents are lower 
than in 1928. 


Rents at Pueblo, Colo., are about 
25 per cent lower than in 1928, writes 
J. W. Biggs. Most of the crafts 
have voluntarily accepted or agreed 
on lower rates. The city and county 
employees so far have had no wage 
cuts, but the latter are not organized. 
The C, F. and I. Steel Company have 
just announced a 15 per cent wage 
cut. This is the second cut. The first 
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one was 10 per cent. With such con- 
ditions as this we cannot hope for a 
return to prosperity. The railroad 
situation here is anything but en- 
couraging. 


Pacific Coast 


Efforts are being made at Los An- 
geles, Calif., to organize the oil field 
workers as welders in both commer- 
cial shops and oil fields. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company has gone from the 
five day week to the four and this 
week the Shell and Standard laid off 
drillers and laborers. The Bethlehem 
Ship Yards have made another re- 
duction of 15 per cent which makes 
the pay of mechanics 53 cents an 
hour. The city has adopted a 10 per 
cent wage cut to take effect July 1, 
but the county refused to make a wage 
reduction. Rents are lower now. 
—FRankK S. Dunn. 


Organized workers at Napa, Calif., 
are interested in a Labor Council 
Building, writes Walter P. Weis. 
Garment factories in the past few 
weeks have added to their work 


forces. Up to the present time un- 
employment relief has been provided 
successfully and we are continuing 
efforts along this line. Rents are 
somewhat lower than in 1928. Many 
crafts have taken wage cuts of from 
10 to 25 per cent, and I believe all 
trades have had cuts. 


A local union of lettuce packers at 
Salinas, Calif., has been organized, 
writes W. E. Kent. This is the peak 
season for lettuce but the work will 
continue with variations till Novem- 
ber. Excellent work has been done 
by the Committee on Unemployment 





ORGANIZATION 


Relief. Rents for homes of workers 
have taken a decided drop in the last 
three months. The Merchants Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Printers Association and Or- 


ganized Labor are sponsoring the 
Rochester Plan and great interest is 
being manifested in its inception. 


A non-partisan political committee 
has been formed at San Diego, Calif., 
writes E. H. Dowell. We are work- 
ing to build up our Fishermen’s Or- 
ganization. As wage cuts effect the 
school teachers of this community and 
as we have been active in protesting 
any cuts, the seeds of organization are 
being planted within their ranks. 
They were forced to take a straight 
cut of 5 per cent. Unemployment is 
steadily increasing. Workers are out 
of funds and the pressure is driving 
many to suicide. Recently we started 
the construction of projects for which 
a $300,000 unemployment bond issue 
was voted. This amount is totally 
insufficient to meet the needs and the 
Welfare Department is forced to 
care for the additional indigents each 
week. We must have state and gov- 
ernment aid. With possible excep- 
tions scales are being maintained. 


From Stockton, Calif., comes the 
good word that many new members 
have been added to the hod carriers 
local union and that good work is be- 
ing done by the carpenters in the way 
of organization. A few men have 
gone into the hay fields and the cherry 
picking and packing has also given 
work to a few others. Rents here 
have been reduced on an average of 
15 per cent. The number of homes, 
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offices and stores for rent is increas- 
ing and apartment house owners are 
desperate. Butcher workmen have 
recently negotiated a new wage agree- 
ment for the next year with a revision 
downward of $2.50 a week.—W. P. 
BuRTZ. 


C. E. Goldthorpe writes that when 
the city officials of Everett, Wash., 
were elected last fall they promised 
organized labor not to stand for wage 
cuts and on May 11 cut the wages of 
all employees 20 per cent. The build- 
ing trades took a 20 per cent wage cut 
and all have gone on the six-hour day. 
To help provide for those out of 
work, those employed give one day’s 
pay each month. Rents are from 20 
to 30 per cent lower than in 1928. 
Milk drivers and teamsters, state em- 
ployees and moving picture operators 
and meat cutters have been success- 
ful in maintaining their wage scale. 


The labor group at Eugene, Ore., 
have formed a political league and 
they make endorsements of candi- 
dates irrespective of parties and 
those who are friends of labor are 
given our support, writes Robert M. 
Fischer, Jr. No industries are tak- 
ing on more workers and the com- 
munity is doing nothing to provide 
relief for those out of work during 
the summer. Rents are way down 
but taxes are about the same as in the 
peak years. Apartment rents, how- 
ever, have been reduced but very 
little. Printers agreed to a 10 per 
cent reduction for the period of the 
next six months. All crafts have had 
wage cuts, some as much as 50 per 
cent. 
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& LIGHT SYSTEM POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 


System 


Supplies utility service (principally electricity and gas) to more than 
650,000 customers in fourteen of the United States, 3 Provinces of 
Canada, and England, Scotland and Wales. 


Its securities are listed on the principal exchanges of the country and 
combine good yield, stability of earnings, and ready marketability. 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT COPORATON 


An International System of Public Utilities 


120 Broadway 327 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























LAW REPORTER PRINTING COMPANY 


Commercial Printers and Legal Blank Makers .*. Bankruptcy Blanks 
For All States. 


518 Fifth Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


oG@[ Safes and Vaults 2 
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TEXAS GULF Fr Hotel Lincoln a 


SULPHUR COMPANY MAth-45th Sts., 8th Ave. 


(Incorporated ) New York City 
“Home in New York” for many of the Nation’s 
Labor Leaders 


1400 SINGLE 


Rooms “Just a $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Baths Sop 


Radios ~~ DOUBLE 


75 East 45th Street Servidors $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 


NEW YORE is ROY MOULTON, Manager yg 



































